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RABY CASTLE, WEST VIEW 


(Photograph by E. Yeoman, Barnard Castle) 


The Badminton Magazine 


FAMOUS HOMES OF SPORT 
X.—RABY 
BY PERCY STEPHENS 


AMONG the many great estates of the United Kingdom there must 
be few that can equal, and, I imagine, none that excel, the one that 
forms the subject of this sketch in either past or present associations 
with sport. As regards the present, I fancy it would be almost 
impossible to point to another estate that affords first-rate fox- 
hunting in conjunction with some of the finest grouse-shooting in 
Great Britain; and when to these are added practically unlimited 
low-ground shooting and salmon and trout fishing amid scenery of 
the most varied beauty, Raby can surely claim to be almost without 
parallel. It is therefore the more surprising and regrettable that so 
little record should exist of its historic associations with sport—the 
earliest reference I can find dealing with this being the grant of the 
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forests of Marwood and Teasdale to Guy Baliol in 10g8—especially 
when it is remembered that the wild country stretching westward 
from Raby to Cumberland was undoubtedly, in common with most 
of the moors and dales of the north and west of the county of 
Durham, the selected hunting grounds of either the prince bishops 
of the Palatinate, or their great rivals the Nevilles, who built the 
present castle of Raby, and whose home it was until their attainder 
in the Northern Rising of 1569. 

It is evident that the whole of that portion of the Raby estate 
which stretches from the castle to the head of Teesdale was for 
centuries under deer, either in the form of park, chace, or forest. 
Leland, who visited Raby in the time of Henry VIII., mentions 
that ‘‘there be 3 long parkes to Raby whereof 2 be plenished with 
dere,” and that ‘‘ thereby is a chace bearing the name of Langley 
and hath fallow dere.’? I cannot trace the date when Teesdale 
was disforested. The latest reference to it as a forest that I can 
find is in the Diary of Mr. Christopher Saunderson,? who appears 
to have been the Pepys of his day in Barnard Castle, and who 
states that ‘“‘at Rood day 1673 there was above 400 red deer in 
Teesdale forest but perished in the snow,” which proves they 
must have been tolerably numerous; and it seems probable that the 
original stock of the Cumbrian deer forests of the present day was 
identical with these Teesdale deer. 

Nor do deer appear to have been the only “ big game” indige- 
nous to the district, for in King Charles’s grant of Barnard Castle 
and its ‘‘ appurtenances ”’ to the trustees of Sir Henry Vane mention 
is also made of wild cattle; and as a ‘‘ coney borough ” formed one 
of the appurtenances, it is evident that the property was capable of 
affording no less varied sport in those days than at the present 
time. Leland mentions that he saw “in the haul (of Raby) an 
incredible great beame of an hart,” but I do not think this is still 
in existence.® 

Were it my lot to act as guide to a stranger visiting Raby for 
the first time, I would approach it, not by the usual and most 
convenient route from Darlington, but from the north, through the 
heart of the West Durham coalfield—a district once as beautiful as 
any in England, but now scarred and defaced by the hand of man— 
a region of reeking chimneys and noisome pit-heaps, of foully pol- 
luted streams, and stunted stag-headed trees, of squalid colliery 


2 His original diary is, or was, preserved at Armathwaite Castle. 
3 The name Raby signifies literally ‘‘ the abode of the deer,” from the Danish Raa, 
a buck, and by, a dwelling-place. 


ee villages whose grime is reflected in the manners and appearance of 
pe 1 Portions of the old wall of Langley Chace are still in existence. 
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their inhabitants. And this route I would select because of the 
magnificent surprise awaiting the wayfarer as he comes to the crest 
of Keverston Hill which overlooks the fertile vale of Tees. Then 
it seems almost as though he had come into another world. The 
murk and the gloom of the coalfields have passed away, and the 
air blows pure and sweet under nature’s own sky. From one’s 
very feet the land drops gradually away until it merges in the level 
of a vast, undulating champaign stretching away in rich luxuri- 
ance of cornfield and pasture, of woodland and meadow, bearing on 
its expanse red-tiled villages clustering round their church spires and 


THE BARONS’ HALL, RABY CASTLE 
(Photograph by E. Yeoman, Barnard Castle) 


trim country houses halt concealed by clustering trees, and dotted 
almost as far as the eye can reach with snow-white farmsteads. On 
the horizon stretch the long blue undulations of the Swaledale 
moorlands, which dip gradually into the great plain of York, to rise 
again to the eastward in the severer outlines of the Cleveland Hills, 
whilst the ‘‘note of progress”’ which Charles Kingsley required in 
all civilised landscapes is lent by the distant chimneys of thriving 
Darlington. But in the foreground, immediately below one, stands 
the most striking object of all, a great, grey, stone castle, set in a 
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fair green park, surrounded by billowing woods. That castle is 
Raby, and for thirty miles from east to west wherever the eye 
catches sight of a white farmhouse the land is Raby’s also. 

It is a marvellous view, which England alone of all countries 
can produce; most beautiful, perhaps, beneath a perfect summer 
sky when the cornfields are waving ripe for harvest, but scarcely 
less so on a frosty winter’s evening when the sun is sinking in a 
crimson glory behind the snow-capped fells of Westmorland. Yet 
under no conditions can the wayfarer from the north look down 
upon the splendid prospect without a thrill of the same admiration, 
and possibly of the same covetousness, that stirred the hearts of 
the Goths as they gazed from the Alps upon the glowing plains of 
Lombardy. 

Chief among the many displays of an outward piety by which 
King Canute sought to expiate the bloodshed through which he had 
waded to the throne of England, was his barefooted pilgrimage from 
the Garmondsway to the shrine of St. Cuthbert at Durham, to which 
he, moreover, made offering of his mansio, or manor-house, of 
Staindrop, with its various ‘‘appurtenances,” included in which, 
among many others, we find the name of Raby.’ The whole 
remained in the possession of the Church until 1131, when Algar, 
Prior of Durham, assigned it, nearly a century after Canute’s death, 
to Dolfin, of the blood royal of Northumbria, who is believed to have 
built the first manor-house of Raby on the site of the present castle. 
His descendant, Robert Fitzmeldred, married in 1227 Isabella, 
sole heiress and representative of the original stock of the great 
house of Neville, whose life-size effigy in stone still remains in the 
beautiful old church of Staindrop. Isabella de Neville brought with 
her as her dowry such vast estates to swell the rent-roll of Raby 
that its owners from henceforth assumed the name of Neville, and 
the property remained in their possession until the attainder of 
Charles, sixth Earl of Westmorland, in 1570. Raby then continued 
in possession of the Crown during the reigns of Elizabeth and 
James I., the latter of whom caused an inquisition to be taken of 
the property, which presumably was not of so flattering a nature as 
to excite the cupidity of even a Stuart king, as he granted it in trust 
to the citizens of London, from whom it was purchased in 1626 by 
Sir Henry Vane the elder, the ancestor of the present owner. No 
portion, however, of the existing structure is of older date than the 
early part of the fourteenth century, and it probably did not assume 


1 It is a curious irony of fate that the little village of Staindrop, which still ‘‘ salutes 
proud Raby’s battled towers,’’ and which then and for long after was a place of con- 
siderable importance, should now have sunk into insignificance by the side of what was 
once merely its appendage. 
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the imposing appearance it now bears until 1378, when John Neville 
obtained licence from Bishop Hatfield “‘ to make of his manor-house 
of Raby a castle freely of his own will.” 

Such is in brief the story of one of the most perfect and 
historic feudal castles of England, without which I feel this article 
would scarcely have been complete; yet I cannot but regret that 
familiarity with sport no less than archeology should not have 
been the qualification of at least some of its many biographers, for 
records of the former are as scarce as those of the latter are frequent. 

Turning first to hunting, the earliest mention I can trace of 
hounds being kept at Raby relates to those of the Duke of Cleve- 
land and Southampton, who was brother to Grace, Countess of 
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Darlington, and uncle of the second Earl. This would be about 
the middle of the eighteenth century, when the Duke, who also 
kept “‘running”’ horses at Raby, won the Gold Cup at Richmond 
five years in succession with his famous horse Dainty Davie, 
1759-63. These cups are still at Raby. Unfortunately no very 
accurate information can be gleaned respecting these hounds; and 
the first record that exists of an orthodox pack of Raby foxhounds, 
and a recognised country to hunt, does not occur until 1787. In 
this year, a pack appears to have been instituted, at first in some- 
what rough-and-ready fashion, by the second Earl of Darlington, 
for the amusement of his son, who succeeded to the title only five 
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years later, and who, as regards sporting matters, is always re- 
ferred to as the “famous” Lord Darlington. No record exists 
of the second Earl as a sportsman, but according to Hutchinson, 
one of the many historians of the county of Durham, he was 
a great patron of agriculture, and it was probably he who laid the 
foundation of the high state of cultivation and management of 
which the Raby estates still continue to give such ample testimony. 
In one respect, however, he does not appear to have marched 
with the advance of agricultural progress, for the same authority 
mentions that in Lord Darlington’s home farm ‘‘ you may see the 
tillage land plowed by between twenty and thirty teems of four 
oxen each!: the practice of tilling with horses not prevailing with 
his better judgement.”’ It was in 1787 that his son—who subse- 
quently was created first Duke of Cleveland—became a Master of 
Hounds, and continued to act as such for a period of over half 
acentury. At first his operations were confined to the neighbour- 
hood of Raby, but in a few seasons they had extended over a huge 
district, stretching from South Yorkshire almost to Northumberland, 
and including the present Badsworth and large part of the York 
and Ainsty countries, the whole of the existing Zetland and Bedale 
territories, and great portion of the Hurworth and North and South 
Durham Hunts. As may be easily imagined, such a disconnected 
sphere of action soon proved too unwieldy for a fox-hunter of even 
Lord Darlington’s energy and resources, and large portions of it 
were gradually given up, until his sway merely included those 
parts of Yorkshire and Durham now hunted by the Zetland and 
Bedale packs, together with a considerable slice of the present 
North Durham country. This arrangement continued until 1833, 
when the Bedale country was handed over to Mr. Mark Milbank, 
of Thorp Perrow, who had married Lady Augusta Vane, Lord 
Darlington’s eldest daughter. By the way, it is curious, and in a 
sense regrettable, that the oft-quoted song of the Raby Hounds, 
with its curious refrain of ‘‘ Ballanamonoora’”’ ?—which has an Irish 
rather than a Yorkshire twang—should apply to the Badsworth 
country, which Lord Darlington only hunted for a few seasons, and 
then merely for six weeks in the spring and autumn. 

Even after the dissection of the parts already referred to Lord 
Darlington’s country was too large to be covered from Raby, and 
consequently he hunted the Yorkshire side from Newton House, near 


1 | believe the practice of ploughing with oxen sti!] exists in parts of Scotland ; it 
certainly did in Aberdeenshire twenty years ago. [We have seen it in Sussex on the 
downs near the Lewes racecourse, and indeed fancy it is found in various other 
localities.—Ep. 

2 This same refrain appears in the song of Ralph Lambton’s Hounds, which must 
have been written at a considerably later date. 
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Bedale, ‘‘situated at the two hundred and twentieth milestone on 
the London and Glasgow road,’’ where he built very commodious 
kennels and where he spent “the happiest days of the year.” The 
old kennels at Raby, a sham Gothic erection much out of keeping 
with its surroundings, still exist, and after standing empty for many 
years have recently been converted by Lord Barnard into a keeper’s 
house. Lord Darlington was not only a Master of Hounds in 
name; he was his own huntsman for thirty-six seasons, and in 
addition took the most minute interest in all kennel work, per- 
sonallv supervising the drafting, breeding, and feeding of his hounds, 
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even exercising them himself, while he was moreover a person 
of considerable initiative in sporting matters. Thus, according to 
Mr. ‘“‘ Nimrod’ Apperley, who visited him both at Newton House 
and Raby, he was the inventor of the modern kennel-coat described 
by Apperley, who had never seen such an article before—this was 
in 1826—as a ‘‘ white frock something like what the better order of 


butchers wear,’’ which Lord Darlington wore when visiting the 
kennel, in conjunction with a pair of calashes (sic) over his boots. 
Another of his wrinkles which favourably impressed his visitor was 
that of causing his hounds to pass, after a day’s hunting, from the 
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feeding-room to their benches along a shallow trough filled with 
broth, which induced them to lick their feet and thus cure cuts and 
sprains. 

One of the most remarkable proofs of Lord Darlington’s 
devotion to fox-hunting and everything connected with it was his 
habit of keeping a most careful record of every day’s hunting, 
which not the hardest day in the saddle, nor what Nimrod politely 
terms “the merriest evening,” prevented his doing before retiring 
to bed at night. These diaries were religiously kept every year, and 
published in book form until the cession of the Bedale country in 
1833, and any profits arising from their sale were bestowed on 
William Storey, an old and valued servant of Lord Darlington’s for 
over fifty years. I believe that no complete set of these diaries is in 
existence; it is not to be found at Raby. 

The earliest diaries I have seen are those for the seasons 
1789-90, and 1790-91; yet, curious to say, they do not appear to have 
been printed until 1804, when they were published by H. Reynell, of 
21 Piccadilly, ‘‘ near the Black Bear,” under the title of ‘“‘ The Earl 
of Darlington’s'! Foxhounds—Operations of the Raby Pack.” In 
these the proceedings of each hunting day are conscientiously re- 
corded: ‘‘ The Names of Coverts where the Hounds threw off,” ‘‘ The 
Coverts where Foxes have been found,” ‘The Number of Foxesearthed 
and killed by Lord Viscount Barnard’s (sic) Foxhounds,” and 
‘“* Coverts whence Foxes have been killed,” the above all neatly shown 
in tabular form; while in addition each day’s sport and its note- 
worthy incidents are faithfully recorded, with an account of the 
weather, and the names of the horses ridden by the Master and the 
hunt servants. By the way, Lord Darlington’s favourite hunter in 
these two seasons appears to have been one rejoicing in the curious 
name of Pam-be-civil, a prophetic cognomen that smacks rather of 
1851 than 1790. One noticeable fact about the early days of the 
Raby Hunt is the diversity of the hours at which Lord Darlington 
threw off: thus on September 27 he did so at noon, on October 11 
at 6.30, on the two following days at 10 and 11 respectively, on 
November 7 at 7 (there can surely have been but little daylight at 
such an hour), while he finished up the season on April 4 by meeting 
at Warden Law at 5.15. Warden Law, I may explain for the 
benefit of those not fortunate enough to reside in the county of 
Durham, is an exceedingly bleak hill overlooking the sea, midway 
between the thriving ports of Sunderland and Seaham Harbour; and 
I can hardly imagine a more uncongenial trysting place at this hour of 


' This title was adhered to, even after Lord Darlington’s elevation to the Marquisate 
of Cleveland. 
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a northern spring morning. Moreover, as the crow flies it is about 
twenty-six miles from Raby, and hounds must have lain out, though 
this is not mentioned in the diary. They found and killed a fox, 
which would not be quite such an easy matter in the same district 
at the present time. 

The crowning glory, however, of the season of 1790 was a run 
from Dobinson’s Whin, near Piercebridge, to Witton Gilbert, about 
four miles north of Durham, ‘“‘a most remarkable chase of four 
hours and thirty-five minutes, very much hard running, and com- 
puted to be forty-five miles, my mare first at the death much the 
freshest.”’ This run was honoured by a notice in the ‘‘ Newcastle 
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Newspaper ” (sic) which is quoted in the diary, and which irresistibly 
recalls the “‘ splendid run with Mr. Puffington’s Hounds.” It con- 
cludes with the mention that “only two were in at the death, his 
_Lordship and Mr. Ralph Saunderson; and what is remarkable, 
Mr. Saunderson—being quite unprepared for the chase—rode it 
without either boots, whip, or spurs.” The absence of the two 
latter accessories probably contributed materially to Mr. Saunderson’s 
survival at the finish, yet one cannot but regret the editor’s omission 
to state of what his footgear consisted. 
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The diary for 1797 contains a list of the hounds; and further 
information on the lines of a modern kennel-book, as to their breed- 
ing, age, etc., is first added to the one for 1806. Lord Darlington 
was by no means averse from hunting bagged foxes; several entries 
in various diaries record good runs with such, notably one in January 
1799, when he turned down at “‘ Selaby Carrs a fox brought me by 
Robert Waite from Cutherstone this morning,” and killed it after a 
‘“‘desperate hard burst of forty-seven minutes.” ‘‘ The Operations 
of the Raby Pack” continued to be faithfully chronicled (save for a 
brief interval in 1789, when Lord Darlington, as Colonel of the 
North York Militia, was quartered with his regiment in Scotland) 
until 1833, after which date no further record is preserved. Hounds 
were kept on at Raby a few years longer—I believe till 1839— 
when the hunting establishment was broken up and the pack sold 
at York, where it fetched the insignificant sum of 250 guineas. 

I have dwelt at some length on these diaries of Lord Darlington, 
not only on account of their interest as records of fox-hunting con- 
siderably over a century ago, but also because in their way they are 
absolutely unique. The only parallel to them I know of is the 
game-book of the second Lord Malmesbury at Heron Court, 
wherein he notes the result of every shot he fired during a period of 
forty years, a record which excited the admiration of a man so little 
in touch with sport as Lord Beaconsfield. 

According to Nimrod the Raby hounds were bred only for 
size and speed, as is very probable. Despite Lord Darlington’s 
affection for his “darling hounds,” and his pride in their per- 
formances, he had the reputation of being a riding, not a hunt- 
ing, man; “he was all for riding: four couple of hounds on in 
front, and the rest coming on anyhow,” a statement amply corro- 
borated by his frequent mention in his diaries of lifting his hounds. 
He would go at anything “‘ with his chin sticking out and his cap 
on one ear,” but he had bad hands, and, again according to the 
above-mentioned authority, liked to force his horses into their fences 
in order to reduce the size of the obstacle. Yet this description by 
no means agrees with that of other contemporary writers, nor with 
the statement attached to the portrait of Flora, one of his favourite 
hunters, ‘‘a celebrated hunting mare of the old English breed,” 
on whom he ‘‘made an extraordinary leap over a hedge four 
feet high, with a ditch beyond measuring seven and three-quarter 
yards.” There cannot have been much “ pawing down” of this 
fence. The truth probably lies in the fact that Nimrod did not 
know Lord Darlington until the latter was upwards of sixty, a time 
of life when fences begin to look a little large to most people. 

Despite his keenness for riding, Lord Darlington had all the 
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professional huntsman’s passion for blood; thus he mentions that he 
** killed a fox on its kennel in Witton Whin, after running it three- 
quarters of an hour in the whin.” To wittingly kill a fox in a 
covert with an earth in it is usually considered a most injudicious 
proceeding; yet within a month he repeats the operation in the 
same place. ‘I tally-hoed the fox in the whin just under my 
horse: he was killed instantly by the hounds that were all surround- 
ing him.” Possibly the first fox was a faint-hearted customer that 
was better killed, but the fate of the second strikes one as a remark- 
ably blood-thirsty performance. 

One last instance may be quoted, aptly illustrating not only 
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Lord Darlington’s devotion to hunting, but also the power wielded 
by great landowners as late as 1818. In that year he successfully 
opposed the application to Parliament for the formation of the first 
Stockton and Darlington Railway, on the ground that it would inter- 
fere with one of his fox coverts; and it was not until a fresh survey 
was made, and the covert avoided, that he withdrew his opposition. 

In his day Lord Darlington was no less famous on the Turf 
than in the hunting-field. He first began to run horses in 1794, and 
must have occasionally sported his own black and pink striped 
jacket in public, for I recollect once coming across, and endeavouring 
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unsuccessfully to purchase, a curious old oil-painting of a private 
sweepstakes, ‘‘ owners up,” in which he was depicted as one of three 
riders. I have forgotten the colours of the other two, though I 
fancy one of them wore the Exeter “stripes.” Lord Darlington 
both bred and trained thoroughbreds at Raby, having his gallops 
in that part of the deer-park lying between the castle and Lady- 
wood; but these were presumably his less important horses, re- 
served for those little North-country meetings, Richmond, Durham, 
Northallerton, Morpeth, and a score of others, of which Catterick 
Bridge is the sole and delightful survivor. His trainer at Raby was 
Wheatley, who had formerly been light-weight jockey to George IV., 
and to whom I fancy the present apprentice of that name must be 
related. The bulk of his horses were trained at Newmarket by the 
Chifneys, in whose house he usually stayed for the various meetings, 
save and except the autumn ones, which he never attended, preferring 
at this time to stay at Raby and hunt. Lord Darlington enjoyed 
the reputation of being able to hold his own with the sharpest 
wits of Newmarket; ample proof of which exists at Raby in the 
shape of over twenty gold cups won by his horses. He is variously 
described by contemporary historians of the Turf as “the Jesuit 
of the Ring,” “‘the Terror of the North,” and the ‘‘ Confucius of 
the Turf”; he certainly was one of the heaviest bettors of his time, 
and in addition gave what in those days were considered enormous 
prices for horses. Trustee and Liverpool cost him 7,000 guineas, 
Serab and Memnon nearly as much, while he spent “the half of 
a £20,000 lottery prize, which he shared with Mr. Keeley, on four 
or five horses which hardly produced as many shillings in stakes.” 
His favourite axiom was ‘‘ Never trust stable information,” a saying 
which I fancy holds good at the present day. 

Both Sam and Will Chifney were regular visitors to Newton 
House and Raby in winter, when their employer used to mount 
them with his hounds. I believe it is a fact that many of the bagged 
foxes he used to hunt were bred in confinement on Sam Chifney’s 
farm at Newmarket. Another of his jockeys who was invariably 
invited to stay at Raby was Pierse, who used to ride a great deal for 
him in the North, but whose enjoyment of rubbing shoulders with 
his betters (he dined with the Duke every day) appears by his own 
account to have been considerably discounted by the strain of not 
forgetting that he was “‘ nobbut Billy Pierse.” ! 

Lord Darlington died as Duke of Cleveland in 1842, aged 
seventy-six, and with him expired the last of that race of Masters 


1 The refiection that ‘I’ve done as many as have done me”’ was an unspeakable 
source of comfort to this worthy in his declining years. 
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of Hounds which began with Hugo Meynell and John Warde, and 
which elevated fox-hunting from the obscure pastime of a few Squire 
Westerns to the dignity of a great national sport. 

For some time previous to his death, the relations between the 
Duke and his eldest son had been strained, and the former hit on 
the extremely characteristic method of mortifying his heir, who was 
as devoted to hunting as himself, of grubbing up the coverts 
and exterminating the foxes on his estates.! Nothing daunted, 
however, the second Duke set to work, as soon as he succeeded to 
the title, to get together a pack of hounds, and soon re-established 
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the glory of the Raby Hunt, although for lack of foxes he was 
obliged to confine his operations to the carted deer for the first five 
years of his mastership. George Cox was his huntsman, and Jack 
Morgan and Tom Sebright his whippers-in. Hounds continued to 


1 Former owners of Raby had adopted less felicitous methods in similar circumstances. 
In 1714 the first Lord Barnard, having quarrelled with his heir, collected an army of 
200 workmen, and in a few days dismantled the doors, windows, roofs, etc., of the 
castle, doing damage to the amount of £3,000. His son procured an injunction to stay 
the waste, and Lord Barnard was ordered to make good the damage at his own expense, 
a commission being appointed to see that the repairs were properly executed. 
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be kept at Raby until 1861, when the Duke resigned his country, 
dividing it among the neighbouring Bedale, Durham County, and 
Hurworth Hunts, to each of which he subscribed £500 a year. 

Scarcely any record exists of the Raby Hunt under the second 
Duke of Cleveland, who unfortunately omitted to continue his 
father’s practice of keeping, and indeed publishing, a hunting diary, 
and beyond the fact that he was a popular and indefatigable Master 
of Hounds, and an excellent landlord and country gentleman, but 
little information can be gleaned about him in his sporting capacity. 
Prior to his accession to the title he hunted from Melton, where for 
a time he lived in the house afterwards so famous during Lord 
Wilton’s tenancy as Egerton Lodge. One curious old custom still 
prevailed at Raby during his lifetime: on hunting days when a fox 
had been killed, its tongue was grilled and served up as a separate 
course at dinner the same evening—neelless to say, as a mere 
quaint conceit, and with no gastronomical intention. Still, I am 
assured, on the authority of an eye-witness of the performance, 
that a guest, a lady into the bargain, once insisted on tasting the 
morsel! De gustibus non est disputandum. 

The second Duke of Cleveland died in 1864, and as neither of 
his successors in the title cared about hunting, the late Mr. Cradock 
of Hartforth, near Richmond, re-established the Raby country in 
1865, and hunted it with conspicuous success for eleven seasons, 
when he handed it over to the present Lord Zetland, who still 
retains it, and of whom it may truthfully be said that no more 
deservedly popular Master of Hounds exists in Great Britain. The 
country is now, of course, known as Lord Zetland’s, but the old 
Raby Hunt Club was revived some years ago, and its members 
preserve Lord Darlington’s memory by the black velvet collar and 
embroidered fox of their dress-coats. 

Every description of country is included within the limits 
of the Zetland Hunt, but grass is its predominating feature, though 
the plough rides light and carries a good scent, while Leicestershire 
itself can show no finer bit of galloping ground than the beautiful 
limestone-bottomed pastures stretching westward from Raby. The 
cream of the whole is probably to be found round Stanwick on 
the Yorkshire and Staindrop on the Durham side of the Tees, 
which intersects the country, and which, although an exceedingly 
beautiful natural feature of the landscape, is rather detrimental to 
hunting, as foxes, especially in the Barnard Castle neighbourhood, 
are apt to repair to its steep banks and remain there. 

Lord Zetland hunts the country four days a week without sub- 
scription, beyond an insignificant poultry and covert fund, and has 
his kennels at Aske, bis place near Richmond, whence hounds are 
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vanned to the more distant meets. When it is borne in mind that 
quite three-fourths of the country lying north of the Tees forms part 
of the Raby estate, it will be seen how important a part this plays 
in the well-being of the Zetland Hunt; and it is a matter for con- 
gratulation that its present owner, no less than its former ones, 
adheres to the principle that one fox on foot brings more diversion 
‘*than twice twenty thousand cock pheasants on wing.”’ 

None the less, few properties afford better or more varied 
shooting than is to be found on the 50,000 acres of grouse moor, 
low ground, and woodland which make up the Raby estate. 
Perhaps the most disappointing part of it from a shooting stand- 
point is that which extends from its easternmost extremity up to 
Staindrop, a great nine-mile stretch of highly-cultivated corn and 
pasture land with a southern exposure, which looks as though it 
ought to be ideal partridge ground. Yet, despite natural advan- 
tages and careful preservation, this is not the case; a bag of thirty 
brace to three or four guns on any part of it would be held a very 
good day, though on the other hand it carries a heavier head of 
hares than is common in these degenerate days. Still, there is no 
doubt that systematic driving on this tract would increase the stock 
of partridges to an incredible extent. The best partridge-shooting 
at Raby is obtained in the west country, in Langleydale; and a 
day’s shooting in late autumn in this locality, when the bag 
may include seven or eight different varieties of game, killed amid 
lovely scenery, is a most delightful experience. 

The covert-shooting at Raby calls for no special remark 
beyond the fact that it is practically unlimited; all covert-shooting 
is much the same, merely depending for variation on the quantity 
of pheasants, or the situation of the coverts for affording ‘‘ high” 
birds or the reverse. Happily the killing of hecatombs of tame- 
bred pheasants has never been the rule at Raby ; but very large bags 
are made, especially in the home coverts, where at some of the 
‘“‘stands’”’—notably at Sandy Bank Wood—birds come “‘ tall”? enough 
to satisfy, and occasionally dissatisfy, the veriest glutton. But the 
feature of the shooting at Raby is what is admittedly the most 
coveted form of sport with the gun: the grouse-shooting, which is 
some of the best in England. Within easy drive of the castle is the 
home moor of Hinedon, a charming little outcrop of the great 
western fells. It is not large in extent, but, like most low-lying 
moors, singularly prolific for its size, affording several days’ driving 
of from 100 to 150 brace during the season. Alas that the de- 
stroying hand of man should have sunk a coal pit, one of the very 
few on the Raby estate, on the confines of this delightful spot ! 

It is a curious and, so far as I am-aware, unexplained fact, that 
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when Sir Henry Vane purchased the Raby property in 1626, he 
should have omitted to include the adjoining manor of Egglestone, 
an omission the more extraordinary when the then value of the lead 
mines underlying it is taken into consideration. However, the 
fact remains that Egglestone was purchased by ‘“‘ Jno. Child of ye 
Inner Temple,” but for which regrettable oversight on the part ot 
Sir Henry Vane the Raby grouse-shooting would have stretched 
uninterruptedly from Hinedon Edge to the head of Teesdale 
whereon lie its most famous moors. 

Teesdale is a district which deserves more than a mere allusion 
to its sporting capabilities, for it is in itself a monument to that best- 
abused thing, great landlordism. Less than a century ago it wasa 
barren swamp given over to sheep, grouse, and a scanty population 
of uncouth lead-miners. Now, thanks to an ungrudging expendi- 
ture on the part of successive owners of Raby, it has been converted 
into an almost model estate of little grass farms, well drained and 
fenced, with well-hung gates and good roads, and studded with 
snow-white substantial homesteads. Such a sight is an object lesson 
to those land-reformers whose zeal is not always commensurate 
with their knowledge of their subject, and I would ask them to 
imagine the present condition of such a locality as Teesdale had it 
always been in the hands of a peasant proprietary. 

Nor should the inhabitants of the dale be passed over without 
mention; a hard-working, thrifty race which still shows strong 
evidence of its Scandinavian origin, they conceal under an exterior of 
almost Boeotian simplicity a remarkable store of inherent shrewd- 
ness, not to say cunning. Like most natives of mountainous 
districts, they are singularly clannish, and rarely marry out of their 
own dale; yet physically they are a fine race, and as regards their 
mental characteristics it would require a very clever person to get 
the better of them in any subject with which they are conversant. 
To try to induce them to embark on a transaction outside their ken 
would be futile, as from fear of being “ bested” they would simply 
decline to have anything to do with it. They battle with admir- 
able patience against one of the most inclement climates in England 
—it is quite a common occurrence for the hay crop to be carried in 
October—and are excellent stock-raisers, while in addition they 
breed an admirable race of hardy ponies. I have known one of 
these, bought running wild on the moor one year, win a first prize at 
the Royal Show in the succeeding one. 

Except where the Tees forms the cataracts of High Force and 
Cauldron Snout, the scenery of Teesdale can hardly be described as 
beautiful, though it is not without a certain savage grandeur of its 
own. From Middleton—the capital of the dale—westwards not a 
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trace of arable land is to be seen. I remember some years ago that 
a boy of about fourteen, who accompanied a shooting party to the 
summit of Cross Fell (which forms the western boundary of Tees- 
dale) and looked down thence on the lovely Eden valley in all its 
harvest glory, saw a field of corn for the first time in his life. In 
1799 Hutchinson mentions that there were no trees west of the High 
Force, but several plantations have since been made in the higher 
part of the dale, wherein a few broods of blackgame lead a rather 
chequered existence. 

The Raby moors in Teesdale are divided into eight distinct 
beats, known respectively as Middle End, Pike Law, Langdon, the 


THE HIGH FORCE 
(Photograph by E. Yeoman, Barnard Castle) 


Banns, Ashgillhead, the Weelside, Willyhole, and Widdybank ; and 
of these the first two are incomparably the best. In a good season 
Middle End will rank with Wemmergill or Broomhead, and Pike 
Law is not much inferior. Langdon is a particularly pretty shoot, 
as owing to the position of the butts the bulk of the birds come as 
natural rocketers ; and the Weelside, though a flat and uninteresting 
drive, often affords a very heavy bag. The Banns and Ashgillhead, 


on this moor in 1889 in company with the late Mr. Wombwell 
Isawamarten. It was actually within shot of me for an instant, but I held my hand, 
thinking it was a fox-cub. 
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which rise to the respectable altitude of nearly 2,500 feet, are too 
high for a large crop of grouse except in a very good season. 
Widdybank is another excellent sporting beat, though with a contrary 
wind birds are unfortunately apt to cross the Tees on to Cronkley 
Scar, which forms part of the famous Wemmergill moors. Owing 
to its broken and precipitous nature, it however affords the best 
opportunity for shooting over dogs of any of the Raby moors, while 
it has still further claims to distinction. According to Boyle’s 
“County of Durham” “ Widdybank Fell is supposed to produce 
more rare plants within a limited space than any other piece of 
ground in Britain,” and I believe it is the only spot where the rare 
Gentiana verna is to be found. 

It is an incredible, and no less regrettable, fact that no records 
have been kept of the bags of grouse obtained on these famous 
moors. The only authenticated one I cin trace is in 1872, when on 
Langdon 987 brace were killed in a day’s driving by seven guns, 
one of whom once assured me that the bag would have been enor- 
mously increased had not several of the party run out of cartridges 
early in the day. Large as this total was, it has been exceeded on 
more than one occasion, and within the last few years 1,000 brace— 
either rather more or less—have been killed in one day on Midaie 
End. Yet,as [have mentioned in a recent number of this magazine, 
when Mr. Mark Milbank bagged forty brace of grouse to his own’ 
gun on Wemmergill, his brother-in-law, the second Duke of Cleve- 
land, stigmatised the performance as ‘“‘mere butchery”! Of a 
truth, in shooting, as in a great many other things, the times are 
changed, and we with them. I believe the first person to introduce 
systematic grouse-driving into Teesdale was the late General Hall, of 
Six Mile Bottom fame, who rented the North Wemmergill moors 
for several years; and the big bags date from his day. He was suc- 
ceeded in his tenancy by the late Duke of Beaufort,’ who sent two 
or three couple of draft hounds to the keeper at the High Force for 
the delectation of the inhabitants of the neighbourhood during the 
winter months. On one occasion when these hounds were let out 
of their kennel in the early morning they got on the drag of a fox, 
and ran it eighteen miles across the fells to Penrith, where they 
killed it unaided in a garden. Raine, the keeper, a singularly active 
man, who, to use his own expression, had ‘‘ merely stepped outside 
with his boots unlaced to smoke a pipe before breakfast,” followed 
them, and, by dint of nicking and skirting along the hill-tops, con- 
trived to keep them more or less insight. When he reached Penrith 


1 The Duke was tenant in the best year on record, and the result of each day’s 
sport, with full details, was printed for private circulation. Unfortunately a copy of 
the little book kindly given to the writer of this note has been mislaid.—Ep, 
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he found he had no money in his pocket, and had no alternative but 
to walk home, not getting anything to eat until he reached a 
shepherd’s house where he was known. 

A few coveys of grass-bred partridges are to be found in the 


THE CAULDRON SNOUT 


(Photograph by E. Yeoman, Barnard Castle) 
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rough “allotment ” pastures in Teesdale, and afford capital sport to 
anyone active enough to undertake their circumvention with the aid 
of a “ high-couraged ” dog; but he must be a shooter who is at once 
fond of exercise and content with a small bag. 

Though not of such a high order, the fishing at Raby, like the 
shooting, is practically unlimited in extent, and of recent years the 
Tees has been enormously improved as a salmon river by the removal 
of a most vexatious dam at Dinsdale, below Darlington. This has 
proved of inestimable benefit to the rod-fishing on the higher reaches 
of the river, as with a heavy spate fish now run right through from 
the tideway without a check. Like most English salmon rivers, 
the Tees is an autumn stream; October is the best month for 
sport, though a few fish run as early as March. Heavy fish are the 
exception: 21]b. is the largest of which I have authentic know- 
ledge, and five salmon to one rod the best day’s fishing. One 
occasionally hears of heavier bags, but on investigation they invari- 
ably prove to be made up of bull-trout. Lord Barnard is, I believe, 
the largest riparian proprietor on the Tees, though possibly not the 
owner of the best salmon-fishing. The carefully-preserved section 
below Snow Hall is the best water for either salmon or trout on the 
Raby estate, and the long deep neck opposite the house a first-rate 
salmon cast. It is the irony of fate that although the north bank 
of almost the best salmon pool on the Tees—Hazel Dyke, near 
Piercebridge—belongs to Lord Barnard, it should not be fishable 
from his side. The Jock Scott, Popham, Durham Ranger, and in 
heavy water the Crimson Wilkinson, are the most killing Tees flies. 

The trout-fishing in the Tees is not very good: there are plenty 
of trout, but of poor size and quality, formerly owing to the con- 
stant “hush” or overflow from the lead mines in Upper Teesdale, 
which sickened the fish and prevented them from feeding properly. 
The lead mines being now nearly exhausted, this state of things will 
remedy itself. Curiously enough this does not seem to affect the 
salmon. The heaviest Tees trout are found near its source in the 
Weel, the great sullen “dub” or pool which stretches for two or 
three miles above the Cauldron Snout. This is locally reputed to 
contain very large trout, but I imagine them to be lanky, ill-fed 
creatures, which only rise to a fly for lack of more satisfying food. 
Still, I rather regret never having fished for them, especially in view 
of the wild scenery amid which one’s sport would lie. 

The prettiest trout-fishing at Raby is obtained in the lovely 
Langley Beck, which, rising in Langleydale, flows through Raby 
Park to fall into the Tees above Gainford, and only lacks some 
artificial means of holding up its volume to afford first-rate sport. 
The heaviest fish I know to have been killed in it was one of 
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t$lb., and the lucky angler who secured it once took a basket 
of thirty-six weighing 14lb. Some years ago I myself got two 
trout one afternoon which collectively weighed 1? lb., and I have 
heard of two and three pounders being captured with bait in Alwent 
Mill dam. Of late years, however, I understand that the little 
stream has fallen off both in respect to the quantity and quality of 
its trout, a regrettable state of affairs very largely due to the increase 
of the herons which nest in Gainford Great Wood, past which it 
flows.’ In late autumn the Langley Beck often presents an astound- 
ing spectacle owing to the numbers of spawning salmon and bull- 
trout which crowd up it, many of them doomed never to return 
to the sea. Well do I remember an old gentleman residing in 
Staindrop who bitterly resented the enforcement of the ‘ new- 
fangled”’ fishery laws, complaining that salmon were no more 
numerous now than in the days of his youth, when he could 
‘snack a barrer load ony Soonday efternoon i’ Octoaber !”’ 

There is one final, and to my mind unspeakable, pleasure in 
fishing in Teesdale, and that is the beauty of the surroundings: it 
would be difficult to find a more lovely extent of river scenery than 
that which stretches from ‘‘ where Greta trips with twinkling feet 
to join the statelier Tees ”’ down to Winston and Gainford. 

There are other sports connected with Raby—falconry in the 
past, otter-hunting and coursing in the present—that might be 
touched on; but space, no less than the fear of wearying my readers, 
bids me stop, only too conscious of the imperfect justice I have done 
my subject. 


1 The sagacious, or rapacious, instinct of these Gainford herons is extraordinary. 
A few years ago a friend of the writer’s living about fourteen miles from the heronry 
stocked some artificial water in his park with trout. Up till then herons never came 
near the place, yet within a month as many as fifteen were counted at once engaged in 
fishing for the new delicacy, and it required a very drastic hint to convince them that 
this had not been provided for their special delectation. 


THE RACING WORLD AND ITS INHABITANTS 
XIL—RACEGOERS AND RACEGOING 
BY A RACEGOER 


PEOPLE go racing for various reasons. Some are attracted by a 
genuine love of the sport; it gives them immense pleasure to look 
over the horses in the paddock, to note their action as they canter 
to the post, and to watch every detail of the struggle. These may 
be set down as sportsmen, a title to which a large proportion of 
racegoers certainly have no sort of claim. Others go for lack of 
occupation. It is something to do, a way of passing the afternoon ; 
they see people they know, and reflect that it is good to be in the 
open air. Members of another class attend in the hope of advancing 
their doubtful social status. Acquaintances are soon made on race- 
courses, and may possibly be expanded beyond such resorts; it 
furnishes a subject to talk about at dinner, and the snob can 
mention the peers and personages who were present with a sort of 
suggestion that he is on familiar terms with them. The majority, 
however, I suspect go because the racecourse is a potential Tommy 
Tiddler’s ground, where it is possible that you may pick up gold and 
silver. It is so simple ! 

‘‘ What price Deception?” you ask. 

‘** Four to one, sir,” is the reply. 
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** Four fifties,’’ you say, scribble it in your betting book just as 
the horses are started, observe that Deception is full of running at 
the distance just behind an obviously beaten horse, see him come 
cantering home at his ease—the race was never in doubt—and you 
have won £200. You have often heard of Tommy Tiddler’s ground, 
but never knew where it was situated; your geographical knowledge 
is extended, now you have discovered the locality: it is to be found 
on the other side of the rails which bound the Club enclosure. 

Of course you may be a philosophical person, and then you may 
be inclined to wonder how Tommy Tiddler first grew wealthy— 
where his gold and silver came from? Reflection will suggest to 
you that it originally dropped from the pockets of adventurers— 
backers, in fact—who had gone to pick it up, but on the contrary had 
left what they had behind them; for bookmakers seldom start in 
life with a plethoric banking account: they begin with a very 
small capital, and increase it by more or less (but more rather than 
less) regular contributions from takers of the odds. In truth your 
geography is wrong. Tommy Tiddler’s ground is in reality on the 
side of the rails where ‘‘the talent’’ assemble, and the habitually 
successful prospectors are members of the ring. 

Well, you and I, gentle reader—I like the old phrase with its 
pleasant assumption—do not belong to the sordid crew who come 
racing from motives of greed, nor are we snobs in search of dubious 
social recognition. We enjoy and appreciate the sport, have a 
reasonable knowledge of horses and of racing, and are fortunate 
enough to be on friendly terms with a considerable number of 
patrons of the Turf. We have a claim to regard ourselves as in the 
ranks of the sportsmen aforesaid—but all the same are not, you 
know, above backing a winner if the chance occurs! What will win 
the next race? that is the pressing question of the moment, and 
here comes Captain Percival, who manages one of the most danger- 
ous of contemporary stables, that is to say one of those in which 
fewest mistakes are made: when their horses are ‘‘ expected” they 
seldom fail to fulfil expectations. Ask him what he fancies? I 
don’t think I will. I know him well, belong to several of the 
same clubs, meet him shooting, have, as it happens, done him more 
than one good turn, but I do not care to ask him questions; if his 
horse is being backed I shall certainly follow suit, but I will not 
make direct inquiries, partly for the reason that I know his cryptic 
style of answering them, apparently outspoken and straightforward, 
but therefore all the more misleading. You know him? Ask him 
by all means if you choose. 

‘Fancy mine?” says the Captain in reply. ‘‘ How can I, my 
dear fellow? You saw it run last week. Cake Walk beat it half a 
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dozen lengths, and my horse is allowed 3 lb. for the beating. Back- 
ing it, are they? Well, I hope they’ll win their money. The 
handicap’s absurd, but they always rush anything of ours to a false 
price.” 

The Captain’s horse wins easily enough, and with a shrug of the 
shoulders he says he does not understand what Cake Walk can have 
been doing. A friend of the Captain’s—who had put a couple of 
hundred pounds on for him, one of several similar little commissions 
executed for the stable—listens gravely whilst you remark that the 
race must have been rather a surprise, and it is a pity that they did 
not back it, as it won so easily. 

The horse is a noble animal, as writers on natural history 
agree, but he is the unfortunate occasion of a great deal of untruth 
and deception. There seems to be something in the atmosphere 
of a racecourse that leads to unveracity. A few years ago there 
lived a well-known devotee of the Turf, an owner of horses, one 
of the selectest body of the racing world—I am intentionally vague, 
for I do not wish to point to my example too directly—who had 
a reputation for being phenomenally lucky. After a race when 
some surprise had occurred, when one or two animals that their 
owners had thought could not be beaten had suffered defeat, 
when two or three more with outside chances had been ‘“‘ down the 
course,” and an ‘‘impossible horse’? had won, this personage 
would frequently ask me if I had backed the winner. 

“Why, no!” would be the reply, “I had a dash on the 
favourite, saved on Blank’s mare, and Snaffle made me have a 
few sovereigns on his. Did you back it?” 

“Yes! I was fortunate enough to take 1,000 to 60 twice,” 
he would answer, and you wondered at the happy combination of 
judgment and luck which had influenced him, reflecting that this 
kind of thing only happened to a rich man. One day he blew his 
brains out, and to the general amazement it was found that he 
had dissipated every shilling of a very handsome fortune, nearly 
all of it lost on the Turf. The thousands to sixties had existed 
only in his imagination. 

*“Why didn’t he pull up? Why did he go on betting when he 
found what a bad game it was?” the wise man who has never been 
bitten by the mania (do manias bite, by the way? but never mind, 
the colloquialism will serve) may ask. It is the rarest thing in 
the world, the racing world, to find anyone who ever does so. 
Look in what is called the Silver Ring, where men wager their 
scarce half-crowns, often suffer privations because they lose them, 
and yet, mysterious and inexplicable as it is, always find money, 
somehow or other, to take them to race meetings, to pay railway 
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fares and admission fees, and to enable them to back horses; look 
there and you will discover men who used to belong to all the clubs, 
were accustomed to bet ponies and fifties and hundreds, till all 
they had passed over the rails and the bookmakers would let them 
make no more hopelessly bad debts. They have learnt the value 
of “good things,” the desperately precarious nature of ‘‘certain- 
ties’; and still they go on, convinced that their luck must turn, and 
comforting themselves with the legends of how someone ran two 
sovereigns into £1,327 in one afternoon. 

Some racegoers are singularly silent men; others delight in 
chattering. Like Benedick, according to Beatrice, they must still 
be talking, and sometimes these serve the purposes of the astute. 
Entered for a recent big handicap were no fewer than four horses 
from a ‘‘ dangerous” stable, and, to the perplexity of outsiders, who 
studied the weights and puzzled themselves sorely as to which of 
the quartet had the best chance, all four accepted. 

“IT wish I knew which they were going for!” observed an 
intending backer, seated in a railway carriage on the way to 
Newmarket, conversation having naturally turned on the race. 

“Well, I think I know, in fact I’m sure I do!” replied an 
acquaintance, one of the voluble tribe. ‘‘ They asked Martingale, 
who’s a friend of mine, just to find out on the quiet what sort of 
a price he could get about Moorhen. They told him not to say 
anything about it, but he gave me the hint and _ particularly 
asked me not to mention it, so please don’t talk about it; only 
if you can get a decent price to-morrow you might as well have 
a bit on.” 

That sounded all right. The voluble man had a bit on 
himself, so did the inquirer, so did the other two who were in 
the carriage, and all four of them told a friend here and there, 
who told others, all in the strictest confidence of course, that 
Moorhen was the “‘ pea.”” In truth she was not at all that sort of 
vegetable. A great many people were sadly disappointed when 
Moorhen, duly sent to Newmarket, and backed down to a short 
price, was not among the starters, and when the race fell to her 
stable companion Gay Hussar. The manager of the stable had 
selected Martingale and one or two other acquaintances as the 
repositories of his “‘ secret,” knowing full well that it would leak 
out and spread till everybody knew it—in confidence to the end; but 
in truth there had never been any intention of running Moorhen, 
and every intention of winning with Gay Hussar, who, having been 
carefully ‘‘ readied ” all the year, had about a stone in hand. 

As for unveracity, some men apparently cannot speak the 
truth about horses. Ido not know whether they try very hard, 
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but, if so, they fail. A good many years ago a very prominent 
owner was staying with a friend for one of the principal meetings, 
and it was known to the numerous party who were enjoying the 
hospitality of their popular host that this owner was having a horse 
tried on the Monday for a race to be run later in the week. It was 
understood, furthermore, that his trainer would let him know the 
result of the gallop on the Tuesday morning ; and the party assem- 
bled at breakfast had a not unnatural curiosity to learn what had 
happened. The more or less noble lord was the last to come down. 
By his plate was a pile of letters, and presently he came to the 
epistle from his trainer. 

“Ah!” he said, when he had read it, ‘that’s very bad! I 
thought I should have won that handicap.” 

‘“* No good ?”” someone inquired. 

“No,” replied the owner. ‘‘ He wasn’t asked to do much, but 
he was badly beaten.” 

‘Shall you run?” the host casually asked. 

“‘Oh, I suppose so! I may as well. He won’t get any weight 
off if he’s kept in the stable. But he can have no chance.” 

That seemed to settle the question; however, the colt was 
sent, started at ‘‘ 100 to 8 others,’ and won inacanter. A mem- 
ber of the party, who was younger then than he is now, and had 
seen less of racing, chanced to meet the trainer soon after the 
jockey had weighed in, and observed that the result must have 
rather astonished him. 

“Not at all, sir,” the trainer answered; ‘“‘he won his gallop 
handsomely, and I felt sure he couldn't be beaten. It was good for 
him.” 

Of course he had written the truth; but the owner, anxious 
for a price, had perceived that if he put all his friends off, the story 
would get abroad that the animal was not fancied. They, it was 
supposed, staying in the same house, would be sure to know, and 
so they had been deliberately led astray. Other members of the 
party had horses running at the meeting, and had frankly discussed 
their prospects and stated their beliefs, to the great benefit of his 
lordship, who was a most assiduous searcher after information, and 
betted heavily; so that they never suspected he would designedly 
lead them astray. 

I fear that I am giving a bad impression of the racegoer, 
and, being one myself, seem to be fouling my own nest. Racegoers, 
I fancy, are neither better nor worse than any other class that 
makes money-hunting a primary object ; but there are few effective 
stories to be told of the straightforward man who does things in 
a straightforward manner. Sometimes, to tell the simple truth, 
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plainly and unhesitatingly, is the most effectual way of misleading 
people, and this because it is such a suspicious world, that of which 
we are speaking. 

“Do you fancy yours at all?” the owner is asked, more or 
less diffidently as the case may be, by Someone who is in tie 
not unusual position of wanting to back a winner. 

“‘T fancy it very much,” the owner replies. ‘‘I make out that 
it certainly must have 1olb. cr 12 1b. in hand, and I don’t see how 
it can be beaten, as it is so well just now.” 

“Thanks very much,” is the not too grammatical acknowledg- 
ment. ‘I must have a bit on then. Very good of you to tell me.” 

“What did he say ? ” Someone’s friend inquires, having watched 
the little interview, and accurately comprehended the nature of it. 

** He says it’s sure to win—can’t be beat; he thinks it has over 
a stone in hand,” the friend is told—it is odd how people exaggerate 
the goodness of these good things—and he smiles contemptuously. 

“ Told you that, did he?” the friend rejoins. ‘‘ Well, you may 
back it if you like, but J shan’t! He would not give it away like 
that if he really fancied it. He is telling everybody the same tale, 
putting it about all over the place. I wipe him out; he won’t win!” 

He does, nevertheless and notwithstanding, with great ease, 
and as nearly as can be reckoned with the 10 lb. or 12 lb. to spare. 
The suspicious man angrily shakes his head and says he can’t 
understand it! There is something far too mysterious for him about 
the whole business. 

They are shrewdly observant, too, our racegoers. 

“Do you know anything ?” says White to Black, employing 
the accustomed formula. 

‘‘T know that Stripes will win one of the handicaps to-day,” 
Black replies, with a confident pride in his powers of perception. 

“But which of them? What does he ride ?”’ White eagerly 
inquires, with a growing conviction that he is on the track of 
something special. 

“TI don’t know what he rides, but it is in at about 7 st. 4]b. or 
7st. 5lb.; and he will win!” says Black. 

“‘ How do you mean you don’t know? Who told you about it ?” 
the mystified White desires to be informed, and he is more mysti- 
fied still when Black says that no one has told him anything. 

‘Well, then, I don’t understand. What do you—” he begins, 
and Black becomes communicative. 

“Why, it’s just this,” he explains. “I was on the Cheveley 
road yesterday evening, and Stripes passes me in sweaters going a 
good seven miles an hour. I saw him go into the Turkish bath 
at ten o’clock this morning, and he didn’t come out till past twelve. 
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‘Wants to get three or four pounds off!’ I says to myself. Well, 
he was riding 7.9 yesterday, so that means he’s trying to do about 
7.5 this afternoon. He wouldn’t take all that trouble for nothing, 
so I’m going to back him!” 

White pronounces the argument sound, and is not surprised to 
find among the runners for the Visitors’ Handicap, ‘ No. 15, Stripes, 
7.4 (carries 7.5)... No. 15 is Wayfarer, and though Stripes had not 
quite got down to the weight, and the horse was not one of the 
leading favourites, he won by a short head, which would have been 
increased to a good neck or more if the jockey could have got off 
the rest. 

“When do you go down?” says Racegoer No.1 to Race- 
goer No. 2, on the Friday or Saturday before a Newmarket meeting, 
as they casually come across one another. There is no ‘‘ You are 
going to Newmarket, of course, next week ?”’ or ‘‘ We shall meet 
on Tuesday, I suppose?” Naturally No. 1 and No. 2 are going— 
what else could they be doing ?—and it seems that they both pro- 
pose to leave Liverpool Street by the 4.30. Somehow or other, 
quiet, unobtrusive men as they are, they look like racing, and a 
gentleman who is just beginning to yield to the seductions of the 
Turf thinks he would like to travel with them, in case, as is prob- 
able, they talk about his new hobby. This is just what they do talk 
about, and the stranger listens with the utmost attention. 

‘““T suppose the mare will win?” says No. I. 

“‘I think so. I have not backed her yet, but I shall,’’ says 
No. 2. ‘‘ They seem to fancy the other, though. There is a lot of 
money for him.” 

“Yes, but I don’t believe he has speed enough. I’m more 
frightened of the three-year-old ? ” 

“Too far for him, I think, and too much weight. I shall only 
back the mare,” is the response. 

But what mare and which “ other one,” and who is the three- 
year-old, our innocent friend in the corner of the carriage wonders ? 
If he were a racegoer he would at once understand that ‘‘the mare” 
is the favourite for the principal handicap of the week, that the 
** other one”’ is the second favourite, and that, with 100 to g bar two, 
the only animal besides this couple who seems worth taking into 
consideration is a good class three-year-old of whom the handi- 
cappers have a high opinion. Our racegoers are not for a moment 
endeavouring to be incomprehensible ; they are scarcely aware of the 
existence of our inquiring friend, who, eager to learn something, heartily 
wishes that they would be a little—a good deal—more definite. 

*‘T suppose those people will win the Selling Race again to- 
morrow?” presently says No. 2. 
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‘“‘T haven’t really looked at it,” No. 1 answers, and forthwith 
proceeds to read the entries, as also does the listener. He has no 
idea who “those people”’ are, but is at any rate aware that a Selling 
Race is in the programme. 

‘‘There’s another in it,’’ observes No. 1 as a result of the 
inspection. There are seventeen others in it, to be accurate, as the 
man in the corner perceives, and he feels that he is getting no 
forwarder ; but evidently No 2 understands, for he rejoins: 

“T don’t think so. This is six furlongs. She won’t get the 
course.” 

“Third last meeting, and that was six furlongs, you know?” 

“Not third best. I watched the race very carefully. The 
other two were out by themselves and the rest were pulling up.” 

‘Yes, now you mention it I remember the race,” says No. 1, 
leaving the listener more perplexed and rather exasperated. Of 
course he does not know that “ those people” are Captain Percival 
and his associates, who put a very useful horse in a selling race 
to gamble on a fortnight before, bought her in, and have entered 
her again; nor does he understand that in the opinion of these good 
judges one other seems to stand out from the rest, so obviously to 
them that when No. 2’s attention is called to the entry he is certain 
to notice it. Newmarket is reached, and if the listener could have 
comprehended what he heard he would really have learned a good 
deal about the prospects of the week’s sport; but the language of 
the regular racegoer is cryptic to the outsider. 

I once took a distinguished lawyer to a race meeting, and 
what chiefly struck him was the manner in which what he called 
the “ contracts,” otherwise the bets, were made. I had, he said, 
betted on two animals but never mentioned any horse’s name; and 
he thought that endless confusion and dispute must inevitably be 
the result of such transactions. At first I did not understand what 
he meant, but he explained. 

‘*T took particular notice,” he went on, ‘‘because I was 
interested in the business. You said, ‘ How are you betting ?’ 
‘ Two to one on the field, 5 to 1 bar one, 8 to 1 bar the two.’ That 
is what the man replied, and he added, ‘Two ponies?’ You said 
‘Yes,’ at least I don’t really believe you spoke: you simply nodded, 
and said ‘ Fifty to tens the other.’ Now, how could he know which 
you wanted to back? It seems to me that blunders—very likely 
quite unintentional—must constantly be made?” 

I could quite understand then that it may have struck a stranger 
as curious. I pointed out to him that the bookmaker and I both 
knew what was favourite ; that I often betted a pony on such a race, 
and he suggested the sort of bet he was accustomed to lay me; 
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that we both, again, knew what was second favourite, especially as 
some of the other bookmakers were calling out its name and offering 
5 to 1, or indeed g to 2; but my friend shook his head, and was much 
astonished when I assured him that any sort of discrepancy between 
the figures of bookmaker and backer at the weekly settling was 
extremely rare. 

There is one subject upon which every man who goes racing 
could enlarge, and that is “‘ good things.”” Sometimes the memory is 
most agreeable. In other cases the result has been distressing, heart- 
breaking at the time; but there is perhaps a humorous side when one 
looks back upon it. A flood of examples occur to me—more of one 
sort than of the other—but I think one that stands out is connected 
with Doncaster. A few years ago I was the guest, at York Cavalry 
Barracks, of a very particular friend in one of the cheeriest regi- 
ments in the service. To describe what delightful quarters they 
were and what a good time one had is not a necessary part of the 
narrative. On the course, however, things were less agreeable— 
much less. I had a bad Tuesday, a worse Wednesday, and on this 
night, studying next day’s programme, Thursday looked ugly: in 
two of the races backers would, we saw, have to lay longish odds, 
and the other events were unusually difficult. As I said good night 
to my host in his room before crossing the passage to mine, I 
noticed that he seemed to be hesitating as to whether he should 
say something, and just as I was going he resolved to speak. 

** Look here, old boy,” he said, in his earnest, genial way, “ it 
doesn’t matter a bit what you’ve lost these two days, or what you 
lose to-morrow. Now, I haven't breathed a word of this to a living 
soul, and I know you won’t—some men in the stable haven’t been 
told—but on Friday we have something that can’t be beat. In the 
Prince of Wales’ Nursery, old boy, one of the best of all races to 
go for if you’ve got the right horse, because so few of the two-year- 
olds really stay the mile. This is the biggest certainty I’ve ever 
known racing! The colt would win at five furlongs, for he has a 
wonderful turn of speed, it would be better for him at six, better 
still at seven, and best of all at a mile; he stays for ever. Well, old 
boy! if he’d been in the Leger to-day I verily believe he would have 
been close up with the third. You'll laugh at me, of course, but he 
is a real ripper!” 

“It’s very good of you to tell me,” I said. ‘‘ Very short price, 
I’m afraid ?” 

“No, old boy, that’s just it,” he rejoined. ‘‘ Not a creature 
has an idea of it. You'll get 20 to 1, at least you ought to; 
100 to 6 certainly—say 100 to 7. It can’t be less than that! 
What are you out? A monkey? Well, old boy, 1,000 to 60— 
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1,000 to 70 perhaps—will leave you a nice winner. 2,000 to 140— 
sure to get it, old boy! I should back it to win £4,000 if I were 
you—] shall have a dash myself—you won't have to risk £300 to 
do it, though really there is no risk. You will be a nice winner on 
the week, can keep a thousand to play with, buy those two colts we 
liked that didn’t fetch their reserve, and have a ripping time next 
year. They are sure to win good races.” 

‘Who rides?” I inquired. ‘‘Not Matthew, I hope. It’s 
wonderful how he muddles races away, if you won’t mind my 
criticising your jockey?” 

‘“‘T agree with you, dear old boy, he is very bad,” my friend 
replied ; “‘ but they won’t put him up—they’ll run no risks, I assure 
you. Though anyone could win on this colt. His jockey might 
get into a tangle, but there would be plenty of time to get out of it 
—pull right round his horses, come up outside, and canter home. 
It’s ’—here he lowered his voice—‘‘it’s a colt called The Ruler. 
Don’t bother about the monkey, old boy. He'll get it back for 
you. But not a syllable!” 

I went to my room, looked up the form, and found that The 
Ruler had run twice without making any show; but that signified little 
in the case ofa presumably improving two-year-old. Next day the two 
good things came off, but both were odds on, and the result of the 
afternoon’s sport was to leave things much as they had been. On 
the Friday an even-money chance ran a dead heat, and a horse that 
ought to have won was beaten because his jockey rode a ridiculous 
race, thought a short head was far enough to win, and a bad peck 
close to home made the head the wrong way. My entertainers had a 
coachful of luncheon on the other side of the course; the sanguine 
backer will usually find a glow of inspiring confidence at the bottom 
of his third glass of champagne, and was there not reason to be 
sanguine about The Ruler ? 

I went into the paddock to have alook at the animal that was to 
retrieve my fortunes, but could not find him, and hurried back to the 
ring soon after the numbers were up, anxious to watch the market. 

‘* How are they betting ?”’ I asked a bookmaker with whom I 
did a good deal of business. 

‘Two to one on the field, sir,’’ he answered. ‘‘ They take it 
freely, too, but I can lay you nine to four.” 

‘“No, I don’t want to back the favourite,” I replied. ‘‘I want 
a few sovereigns on an outsider. What will you lay me The Ruler?” 

“‘ Why, that 7s the favourite, sir. I can lay you six to one bar 
that,’’ he said, and I was fairly staggered. 

Oh, my 1,000 to 70 four times, what had become of you! Who 
would now own the couple of promising yearlings! Not a creature 
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was supposed to know anything of The Ruler, but everyone knew all 
about it. Who was riding, by the way? I actually had not looked, 
but did so, and found—Matthew! This was another blow, for I 
had the poorest opinion of him, and with twenty-three starters all 
the best jockeys were up. Still, the colt’s strong favouritism 
showed what was thought of him. Others were presently backed ; 
I managed to get 550 to 200, and a little later, seizing a fortunate 
moment, I took 110 to 40. After a long delay the flag fell; when 
I could make out the state of affairs through my glasses I saw The 
Ruler much nearer last than first, and there he stayed throughout— 
he was never in the leading ten or twelve. The race fell to an 
animal I had picked out when the weights appeared as one of two 
or three that seemed to have it between them; and one of these did 
not run. If I had not heard of the invincible Ruler I should have 
had a good race at the comfortable odds of 100 to g. ’Twas ever 
thus—at least it was so frequently, and for the matter of that is so 
still! 

Other good things, a rush of them, come to mind. Does any- 
one remember The Sun? (I am now giving the real name: The 
Ruler is a pseudonym.) The question is not put because The Sun 
belongs to a remote past, out of the probable recollection of race- 
goers; he only ran, indeed, some ten years since; but I say “ does 
anyone remember him” merely because there is no reason why 
anyone should. But it was believed very firmly that he was a horse 
who would make a great name for himself; and a leading patron of 
the Manton stable, one of the most famous owners of the latter 
half of the last century, with characteristic kindness told me what 
the colt had done and what he was expected to do. Most likely the 
Manton trial book in which he figures is still in existence. It was at 
Goodwood that I heard this, the day before The Sun made his first 
appearance, and in the evening my friend drove me over to Waterbeach 
to have a good look at the flyer, rejoicing on the way that the colt 
was so well entered. The Sun, however, was a flyer that never flew. 
He started a hot favourite, ran badly then, and failed to improve upon 
the performance afterwards. I fancy he won a single little race in 
moderate company, but it could have gone a very small way towards 
paying for the engagements the making of which my friend thought 
a cause for so much congratulation. The Cob was also a Manton 
horse, but his story has been told,! and indeed the subject of good 
things that have not come off is endless. 

What is luck for the racegoer? ‘‘ Owning winners if he be 
an owner, backing them if he be not,” is the probable reply; to 


1See the chapter on Handicaps in ‘‘The Turf” (Lawrence & Bullen, Ltd., 
16, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden). 
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which I say, as regards the latter half of it, ‘‘ Perhaps.” One of the 
worst things that can happen to an enthusiast who goes racing with 
the intention of battling with the ring is a run of luck at the first ; 
for the reason that he imagines it is always an easy matter to find 
winners, and when—as so very often happens—they prove elusive 
and are beaten at times by ‘impossible horses,” he is tolerably 
certain to lose his head, take to plunging, and come to grief. 

I well recollect going to a certain July meeting at Newmarket 
with an enthusiastic young backer who had been carrying all before 
him. I was doing it from London that year, so was he, and a 
couple of other experienced racegoers were in the carriage. We 
all knew each other, and the plunger showed me his book. He 
was betting high—f1oo on a horse was an exceptionally small 
wager; there were £1,000 to 300, 500 to 200, 500 to 400 on, an 
even 500, and other bets of the sort, nearly all on the right side, 
and he was jubilant. It seemed to him the easiest thing in the 
world to back winners, and he had quite made up his mind about 
most of the races on the day’s card. In one of them there was a 
horse who seemed sure to win—as sure as anything can be racing—if 
he “‘stood,” but it was a shade of odds on his breaking down. Our 
plunger pronounced such a fear to be ridiculous nonsense—he was 
going to have a monkey on, and chance it. (The animal started 
at 11 to 10, won, and broke down badly as it passed the post.) 

As we left the carriage and the favourite of fortune gaily drove 
off, one of my friends said, ‘‘ Will he last the year?” ‘‘ Not a 
hope of it,” the other replied. ‘I will bet you a sovereign he is 
gone before the Cambridgeshire!” The estimate was too liberal. 
The Sussex fortnight practicaliy finished him. He went to Don- 
caster, proclaiming himself the unluckiest creature that was ever 
seen on a racecourse, betted with the bookmakers who would take 
him on, lost continually, and ceased to be a racegoer. 

There was another ardent youth who after a phenomenally 
good day was heard expressing regret instead of satisfaction. 

“You haven’t much to grumble at, I should fancy!” a friend 
said to him. 

‘‘Haven’t I!” was the answer. ‘‘It makes me furious to 
think of the time I’ve wasted” (he was twenty-four) ; ‘‘ why, this is 
the best game in the world for a man with his wits about him, and 
I’ve only just learnt it!” 

Less than a month saw him out, with everything he had gone, 
and his name with unpaid bets to it in the books of half the ring. 

Here I must pull up abruptly, not because my subject is ex- 
hausted, but because my space is filled. 
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SOME MEDIUM-PRICE MODERN MOTORS 
BY CLAUDE JOHNSON 


In the last issue of the Badminton Magazine I was permitted the 
privilege of writing concerning the millionaire’s motor car and the 
delights of driving cars of very high horse-power. I now write 
concerning motor of medium prices, and have taken as my examples 
the cars which respectively gained the gold medal and the silver 
medals in Class D for cars sold at from £400 to £550, and that 
which took the gold medal in the £300 to £400 class, in last 
autumn’s Automobile Club’s Reliability Trial of 1,000 miles. 

The three cars are :— 

Crass D (Gold Medal).—The 12 h.p. (four cylinders) New 
Orleans, price £500. 

Crass D (Silver Medal).—The 12 h.p. De Dion Bouton (two 
cylinders), price £445. 

Crass C (Gold Medal).—The 10 h.p. Gladiator (two cylin- 
ders), price £395. 

In the Reliability Trials marks were awarded for a variety of 
points, and the New Orleans car gained more marks than any other 
of the 140 cars entered. 

The 15h.p. New Orleans car came out sixth and the 12h.p. 
New Orleans came out tenth as regards “‘ dustlessness”’ in this trial, 
although, for some reason which has not yet been explained, the 
judges awarded the gold medal for “‘ dustlessness”’ to the car which 
came out eleventh. 

Looking backwards for records of cars of these inakes, one finds 
that in the 650 miles Reliability Trial of the Automobile Club in 
1902, the New Orleans cars of that year, owing to faulty design, did 
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not do well. The 6h.p. and 8h.p. De Dion cars, however, both 
took silver medals, and one of the 12h.p. Gladiators completed 
the 659 miles with only eleven minutes’ stop on the road for adjust- 
meits. 

In the 500 miles Automobile Club's Reliability Trial which 
was held in connection with the Glasgow Exhibition of 1go1, the 
New Orleans and De Dion cars of 7h.p. and 4}h.p. respectively 
both took silver medals in their classes, and in the amateur class 
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the New Orleans car which I was driving obtained more marks than 
any other in the trial. There was no Gladiator in that event. 

Going back to the 1,000 miles trial of 1900, we find the New 
Orleans voiturette taking a second prize and the De Dion voiturette 
a third prize in their classes. The above particulars may assist 
readers in considering the merits of the cars I have selected. 

Before describing the enjoyment and facilities which may be 
derived from these vehicles, I think it best to deal with figures con- 
cerning them. The task which is presented to the millionaire when 
he has to decide what car to purchase is not as a rule very difficult, 
as he need not consider how much the machine will cost him 
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for fuel and upkeep. On the other hand, the man who is about to 
expend four or five hundred pounds on a car, and cannot afford to 
spend more, must take into careful consideration which of those 
presented to his choice is likely to be the most economical as regards 
fuel and upkeep in comparison with hill-climbing qualities. 


Cost OF FUEL. 


Fuel is an item of some importance, seeing that in travelling 
about the country one does not pay on an average less than Is. 4d. 
per gallon for good petrol. 

In the 1,000 miles trial which was held last August, the 
10 h.p. Gladiator covered the distance on a consumption of 
33} gallons; or, at 1s. 4d. per gallon, a cost of £2 4s. 4d. for 
1,000 miles; whereas another car in the same class, which ascended 
the hills at about half the speed of the Gladiator, consumed 
66 gallons, or a cost of £4 8s. per 1,000 miles. 

The 12h.p. De Dion consumed 49% gallons for 1,000 miles, 
which at 1s. 4d. = £3 6s. 4d. 

The 12 h.p. New Orleans consumed only 35} gallons, which at 
1s. 4d. = £2 7s. 4d. for 1,000 miles; whilst a White steam car, which 
did not travel uphill as fast as those mentioned, consumed 73 gallons, 
= £4 17s. 4d. per 1,000 miles. 

Supposing that an owner runs his car 10,000 miles in the year 
the difference of cost of fuel between the 12h.p. New Orleans and 
the White steam car would amount to £25. 

There is a great deal of importance attached by novices to the 
horse-power as stated by the makers, and the bore and stroke of the 
engine. I suggest that the man who is considering the purchase of 
a motor vehicle should rather study how much efficiency is obtained 
out of a gallon of petrol. For instance, the 12h.p. De Dion has 
two cylinders each measuring I0oom.m. by 110 m.m. The 12h.p. 
New Orleans has four cylinders each measuring 95 m.m. by 110 m.m. 
At first glance it might be thought that if the De Dion car can 
cover 20°8 miles on a gallon of petrol, the New Orleans car, having 
nearly double the cylinder capacity, would only cover, say, fifteen 
miles on a gallon; whereas, as a matter of fact, it covers 29°4 miles 
per gallon. In spite of the latter’s four cylinders, it ‘eats’ less 
petrol. 


HILL-CLIMBING SPEEDS. 


A second point of importance is the speed at which the car 
will ascend hills. Now that the law limits the speed of motors to 
twenty miles an hour, it is of great advantage to have a car which 
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can be run on the level at twenty miles an hour without unnecessary 
vibration or noise, and which will ascend ordinary hills at the same 
speed, so that an average of twenty miles an hour in the open 
country can be maintained throughout a day’s journey. 

The table printed with this article gives some particulars of the 
cars I have selected for special notice. The speed on the flat as 
taken on the Bexhill track, and the speeds on Westerham, Bury, 
Hindhead, and Handcross Hills, are those obtained during the 
Reliability Trial of September last. 

Before writing this article, by the courtesy of the managers of 
the three companies concerned, I arranged that I should take a 
drive on each of the cars. Unfortunately there was not a 12 h.p. 
New Orleans car available, but the company kindly sent a 15 h.p. 
car. I know the 12 h.p. car very well, however, hiving driven on it 
to Brighton and back on former occasions. The weather and roads 
on the day on which I made the trials for the purpose of this article 
could not have been worse. A frost followed by heavy rain had 
made the tracks soft and clinging, and in many parts very loose. 
There were a high wind and incessant rain throughout the day. 
The first trial to which the cars were subjected was to take three 
passengers up what is known as the “ Test” (or ‘‘ Broomfield ”’) 
Hill in Richmond Park. It is approached from the Robin Hood 
Gate by the road which leads to the Kingston Gate. The hill has 
a nasty turn in it, and the steepest gradient is 1 in 7°8. The sur- 
face was very loose. The cars were started from a standing start. 
The De Dion car ascended in sixty seconds, which is equal to about 
nine and a half milesan hour. The Gladiator ascended in sixty-five 
seconds, or slightly under nine miles an hour; and the New Orleans 
was only one second faster than the De Dion, owing to the fact 
that one cylinder was “missing.” From there we proceeded by 
Ewell and Banstead to Reigate, Crawley, and Handcross, and at 
the thirty-fifth milestone turned, and, with a flying start, ascended 
Handcross Hill, starting at the cross roads at the bottom and 
ending at the fork at the top, a distance of about a mile. The Gladi- 
ator took 4 min. 15sec., a speed of about fourteen miles an hour; 
the De Dion took 3 min. 52sec., = about fifteen and a half miles 
an hour; the New Orleans took 3 min. 21 sec., = over eighteen miles 
anhour. On Handcross the cars had two passengers each, except 
the New Orleans, which carried three. 

We then returned to Reigate, and with the same arrangement 
of passengers timed a flying mile in ascending Reigate Hill. The 
Gladiator took 5 min. gsec., = 11°6 miles an hour; the De Dion 
took 4min. 38 sec., = 12°9 miles an hour; the New Orleans took 
4 min. 21 sec., = not quite 13°8 miles an hour. 
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In considering which of the three cars to purchase, it is useful to 
prepare from official records and from personal observations some 
such record as the following :— 


COMPARATIVE TABLE. 


Gold 

Silver Gold | 
Medal 15 Medal Medal’ | hp. 
12 hp. 10h.p. | Gladiator 


New Orleans 
Odeans Cas. De Dion | Car. 


Car. Car, 


Price with French body .. - on — — 4445 £395 £540 
Price with English body .. - -» £500 £562 £525' £430 £585 
Number of cylinders oe ne a 4 4 2 2 4 
Dimensions of cylinders in m.m.. -- 95x 110 100x110 100 x 110 105 x 130 88 x 110 
Revolutions per minute .. a .- 800 800 1,500 goo 7,200 
Transmission cs a gear gear gear chain chain 
Miles per gailon of petrol 29°4 23:2 20°8 3r°2 19:2 


| 

| 
miles miles miles miles | miles 
per hour fer hour perhour per!our | per hour 


Speeds on the flat at Bexhill .. 39°3 40°5 36°4 34°38 41:4 
Speeds in ascending hills during 1903 
Reliability Trial :— 
Westerham .. 1274 10-9 12°4 9°4 
Bury .. 12°4 13-3 12°2 10°8 13°3 
Handcross 15°7 15°3 206 
Appro .imate speeds in ascending hills 
on heavy roads in January 1904 :— 
Test Hill, Richmond Park .. — 93 94 
Reigate.. 13°8 12°9 
Weight with fuel, water, ‘and four pas- cwt. cw. cwt. 


1 Hood £22 Ios. extra. 


COMFORT AND SWEETNESS OF RUNNING. 


Frankly I am not prepared to prophesy as to the respective 
lives of the three vehicles; but it is generally admitted that the 
De Dion is a well-made car and lives long. 

Let us now pass on to the questions of noise, vibration, and 
comfort. The Gladiator, although a small car, provides adequate 
accommodation for four fully-grown people. The De Dion has a 
very comfortable body for four passengers. The New Orleans car 
has side doors which enable the passengers to enter the tonneau 
from the pathway, instead of having to go into the road in order tu 
enter as in the case of cars fitted with the usual back door. There 
is room for three persons on the back seat; a total of five seats. 

As is the case in all light cars fitted with two-cylindered 
engines of considerable power, the Gladiator cannot be said to be 
noiseless or vibrationless when the engine is running at a high speed 
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—for instance, in ascending a steep hill. This remark applies also to 
the De Dion, which is fitted with an engine designed to run at a 
specially high speed, and neither of the cars can be described as silent, 
although except when the engines are being run at a very fast speed 
the noise which they make is not very objectionable. The New 
Orleans car, being fitted with a four-cylindered engine, is superior to 
the others as regards absence of vibration and noise. 

The suspension of the Gladiator appears to be good, and that 
of the De Dion and of the New Orleans is excellent. 

The De Dion is a suitable car for a beginner, inasmuch as it 


‘*A WET DAY'’—MR. J. W. STOCKS ON I2 H.P. DE DION CAR 


is practically impossible to make a mistake in changing speeds, 
whereas an inexperienced person might do a good deal of damage 
to the gears of either the Gladiator or the New Orleans until a 
sound knowledge of changing speeds had been acquired. : 


THE LATEsT 12 H.P. NEW ORLEANS. 
When at Paris in December last for the Automobile Exhibition 
I had an opportunity of inspecting a new 12 h.p. New Orleans car 
which had arrived too late for display in the exhibition, but which 
was shown in another building. It seemed to me that whereas 
many constructors were attempting to attract the public by adding 
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complications to their cars, the designer of the new type of New 
Orleans had carefully studied simplification. The car has a pressed 
steel frame, a long wheel-base, a four-cylindered engine, three for- 
ward speeds and a reverse, and is driven through a live axle. The 
cone of the clutch is made in two halves so that the whole of the 
male portion of the cone may be removed by undoing six nuts. 
It can thus be taken down, cleaned, and replaced in a very few 
minutes. I am told that this car has been tried against one of the 
ordinary 15 h.p. cars of the same makers, and that at the end of a 
run of some eight miles the 12 h.p. car was only one hundred yards 
or so in the rear of the 15 h.p. car. Before this article appears this 
new car will have been shown at the Crystal Palace Exhibition, and 
Iam informed that it will be put on sale, fitted with an English- 
made body, at the remarkably low price of 380 guineas. 


A New FourR-CYLINDERED GLADIATOR CAR. 

At the Crystal Palace Exhibition there is also to be shown a 
new four-cylindered Gladiator, which is to be sold with a French 
body at £545, and with an English body at £560. The makers 
claim that this car is very silent and vibrationless, with a direct 
drive on the top speed. 

Perhaps, at some future date, I may be allowed to inform the 
readers of the Badminton Magazine of the result of prolonged inde- 
pendent road tests of these new cars. 


THE CAPABILITIES OF THE MEDIUM-PRICE CAR. 

I next turn to the question of what can be done with a medium- 
price car. For the last three years I have been driving New 
Orleans cars, and can therefore speak concerning them from personal 
experience. I have not the slightest financial interest in the New 
Orleans Company, but, having driven their cars for three years, 
perhaps, unconsciously, I have a slight bias in their favour, and 
therefore warn readers of this article of such a possibility. In rgo02 
I had a 14 h.p. New Orleans which was the second of its type de- 
livered in this country, the first having been ordered by Mr. Alfred 
Harmsworth. This car was faulty in design in one or two particulars, 
but on it I made many long journeys. In the autumn of 1902, accom- 
panied by two friends, a mechanic, and travelling-luggage, we drove 
to Scotland. The first day, although we stopped for a short time at 
Dunstable, Market Harborough, and Doncaster, we made Ripon 
(220 miles) in plenty of time for dinner. Last year, in returning 
from Scotland with three friends, on one day we started from 
twenty miles north of the border, passed through Carlisle and 
Bothel to Keswick, from there vid Thirlmere, Dunmail Raise, and 
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Windermere to Kendal, took lunch there and proceeded by Kirkby 
Lonsdale, where we had a burst tyre, Sedbergh, Hawes Junction, 
Aysgarth, Middleham, and again arrived at Ripon in excellent time 
to dine. The drive of 156 miles was hilly and circuitous, but was 
selected on account of the glorious scenery which one finds on this 
route. 

Mr. J. W. Stocks proved the capabilities of the 8 h.p. single- 
cylindered De Dion car by starting from Land’s End on a Sunday 
morning at 3 a.m., reaching Whitchurch (324 miles) at 7.20 p.m.; 


I0 H.P. GLADIATOR 


leaving Whitchurch at 3 a.m. on the Monday, and arriving at 
John o’ Groat’s (a total of 888 miles) at twenty-five minutes past 
five o’clock on the Tuesday evening. The actual driving time was 
484 hours for the 888 miles. An acquaintance of mine has used 
one of these little cars daily for three years to bring him from his 
house, some ten miles out of London, to his office and back again in 
the evening, and it appears to run as regularly as his watch. 

Last spring, in the non-stop Glasgow to London trial (two 
days), a lady drove a 12 h.p. Gladiator car throughout with only 
two stops in addition to the compulsory rest for the night at Leeds. 
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The first day’s journey, Glasgow to Leeds, was 212 miles; the 
second day's journey, 191 miles. One of the stops was for a 
puncture ; the other owing to the ignition accumulator having run 
down. These examples probably suffice to illustrate the capabilities 
of the cars. 

THE SPORTING ADVANTAGES OF SUCH A CAR. 

I found my car of exceptional advantage in Scotland, where I 
had an opportunity of fishing two salmon rivers, the best pools of 
which were separated by a moor some seventeen miles wide, the road 
across which was very steep. The watershed of one river was very 
far removed from that of the other. It would frequently happen 
therefore that one river would be in high spate and consequently 
unfishable, whilst the other was in good order. Every morning 
I drove one or two ‘‘ rods” from the house to the river which was 
nearest the house. If we found it was unfishable we proceeded in 
our waders on the car across the moor, and in under an hour were 
fishing the other river. Other fishers tried this experiment in a 
waggonette drawn by two horses. Owing to the steepness of the 
road the horses had to walk almost all the way up the ascent and 
again almost all the way down the other side, and the journey took 
two and a half hours. 


CosT OF RUNNING AND MAINTAINING A CAR. 


I regret to say that I have not kept accounts of what it has cost 
me to maintain my cars in working order. I leave the percentage 
of the original cost of the car that should be written off yearly and 
the allowance that should be made for interest on the capital outlay 
to the discretion of owners, and make no further reference to 
them here. 

There are certain payments which have to be made: the 
annual carriage duty of £2 2s.; additional duty for a motor, £2 2s. ; 
annual driving licence, 5s.; annual male servant’s licence, 15s. The 
rent of a coachhouse must vary with locality; the payment of a 
chauffeur will depend upon the amount of skill and work required of 
him, from £70 to £150 or more per annum without counting the 
extra expenses when travelling. Insurances, say, £12 per annum. 

The foregoing items are outside the expenditure connected 
with the running and consequent upkeep of the car. This will 
to a large extent be governed by the skill of the driver, the 
care given to the car, and the type of country and weather in 
which it is run. A doctor whose car is used in all weathers 
would find his mechanism and carriage-work more damaged than 
would be the case with a car only used for outings on fine days. 
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In the following table I have taken what in my humble opinion 
would be the minimum, and what would be the average, cost of 
running the respective cars; and I believe the latter figures may be 
more safely relied on than the former. Petrol is taken in accord- 
ance with the results of the 1,000 miles Reliability Trial. 


12 hip. New Orleans. 12 h.p. De Dion. 10 h.p. Gladiater. 


| 


| 
Minimum. | Average. Minimum. | Average. Minimum. Average. 


Per | Per Per 
Miles. | Miles. * Miles. Mile. ites.) Mile- 


er 
10,000 y4:), 10,000 
Miles,| Mile. ‘wiles, Mile 


£ Pence £ Pence Ps Pence T% ' Pence | £ | Pence £ Pence 
Pneumatic tyres .. 1°25 2°25, 41% | 83$, 200 | 9 1'9 
| 

Petrol at 1s. 4d. pe 
gallon... 233 0°56 233/056 334 33h 0°53, 225 0°53 


Renewals for and up- 
keep of engine, 
transmission - gear, 
and body .. 413 1:0 | 63}, | 31f,0°75 1°25 

Electric ty for igni- 
tion batteries, lubri- 
cating oil, grease, 


etc... Fler 5 5 O12; 012 


Totals 2.93 195}4 4°68 1211 2:91 184% 44 9534 2°30 15875 3°80 


These figures do not represent what would be the cost of upkeep 
during the first year, for the cost of tyres, gear, etc., is included in 
the price paid for the carriage, and the upkeep might be very small 
during the first twelve months. Whereas, a little later, when new 
tyres or gear wheels, etc., have to be purchased, the owner for the 
first time begins to realise the true cost of maintenance. 


In the next issue I hope to write of three or four cars costing 
less than £200 each. 


ON THE GOOSE GROUND 


WILD GOOSE SHOOTING IN SOUTH WALES 


BY GUY SPEIR 


THE Alba frons, or white-fronted goose, is a regular visitor to some 
places on the estuary of the Severn; and though no doubt he is 
occasionally seen and sometimes shot in other parts of Great 
Britain, it is in the locality mentioned that he is found with 
certainty between the months of November and March. At Berkeley 
Castle in Gloucestershire, and Margam Park in Glamorganshire, 
large numbers of these geese are shot every year; and, in fact, these 
are, I believe, the only two places where this goose is found and 
shot with any sort of regularity. There is probably some special 
sort of food peculiar to these localities which attracts them from 
their home in distant Siberia, where they breed and remain during 
the summer months; that, at least, 1s the only explanation I can 
suggest for their partiality for these haunts. 

At Margam the first few lots of geese generally arrive about the 
end of October, and, according to the severity of the weather or the 
prevalence of northerly or easterly winds, continue to come in, 
sometimes a dozen or two at a time, sometimes in hundreds. 

They feed by day on the marshy fields, and generally in the 
grey evening fly out to sea, or to the salt pools in the sandhills; 
and it is during these evening flights that the biggest bags could 
be made. Their lines of flight are well known to the keepers, 
and I have been told of them that in certain weather anyone lying 
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concealed in the bent-grass on one of the crests could almost knock 
them over with a stick, so near to the ground do they fly. But the 
geese are strictly preserved, and are only shot at three or four 
times in the year. Very wisely, too, no attempt is ever made to 
get record bags, which would probably end in the geese leaving 
Margam for ever, and refusing to return. The largest number ever 
killed by one gun was some years ago, when sixty-six were bagged 
in a driving snowstorm with a four-bore double-barrelled gun by the 
late Mr. John Fletcher of Saltoun. 

The pools which the geese have visited during the evening or 


MARGAM PARK 


night are quite easily identified next day by the ‘‘ mash” or fibre 
of grass which has been brought out and left there by the geese. 
I have never studied this phase of their habits with any great care, 
so that I cannot vouch for the absolute accuracy of the following 
statement, though I have every reason to believe it is correct. 

Geese fly out to these brackish pools, and when they alight they 
bring up a large amount of undigested grass which they have col- 
lected from the fields during the day and expectorate it into the 
shallow water at the edge of the pool; this they dabble and wash 
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and swill in the water, splashing and calling to one another in low 
whistles and subdue1 cries the while. 

The greater part of the pulp produced is consumed, but after 
the geese have returned to the feeding grounds you will always 
find a certain quantity of this mash left behind and floating about 
on the edge of the water. 

It was a bright frosty morning with a strong N.E. wind in 
December when a party of five guns went down to try their luck. 
The ground over which we were to operate consisted of low-lying 
country some five miles long by one or two miles broad, situated 
between the sandhills and the sea on the one side, and the wooded 


HARD HIT 


hills on the other. This flat country is intercepted in every 
direction by fragmentary and stunted hedgerows with deep ditches 
or rheins, and the fields which they enclose, wnich are all grass, are, 
except in very dry weather, swampy and studded with little pools 
and rushy hollows. 

The plan of action is a simple one. The guns are told off to 
scatter over the area and take up their places in butts which have 
been constructed in some of the likely hedges. These are made of 
blackthorn, and are about seven feet high, with just sufficient room 
for a gun and his loader to stand inside them. Half-a-dozen beaters 
and as many keepers disperse in various directions to mark where 
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the geese settle in the surrounding country and to disturb them, 
thus always keeping them on the move. 

Some two thousand geese had been seen about the ground for 
weeks before this day, and on the previous morning, luckily enough, 
another large lot of about 800 had been observed arriving, making, 
it will readily be understood, a most tempting prospect. These 
latter birds had probably travelled far since their previous halt, and 
so were likely to be tired andto fly low. The chances of a good day 
were therefore excellent. 

As we separate and move off to our various butts the geese 


begin to get up in threes, or tens, or even larger gaggles from the 
neighbouring fields, and by the time we are all in our places a good 
number are flying about, filling the air with the clatter and swish of 
their wings, and the ‘‘ Onck, onck, onck!”’ of their wild cackling 
cries. 

The gun to reach the furthest butt has been instructed to fire 
the first shot, and as soon as he does so a veritable pandemonium 
arises; geese flap up from everywhere, snipe and duck whistle and 
whirr all round us. From my place as rear butt, the sight on this 
splendid bracing morning is magnificent. I am watching a couple 
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of geese come smashing down from a point some 500 yards away, 
where I know our right-hand gun is posted, when ‘ Look out 
behind !’ whispers my loader, and I turn just in time to see a gaggle 
of five geese come gliding quietly up over me. Bang, bang! smack, 
smack ! and down comes a beauty, crash, thud, on the hard ground, 
from which he bounds like a football. The other goose is hit—the 
shot striking him sounded like a board being smitten—but he 
recovers himself. Their gliding flight is curiously deceptive ; they 
hardly appear to move, and yet are travelling at a wonderful 
pace. 

A cackling tells me that some more are on the move close at 
hand, and as I cautiously peer through the thorn hedge I see a lot of 


FIVE HUNDRED ON THE WING 


about twenty heading straight for my butt. They are rather high 
up, and as I watch them they begin to ease off to my left; they 
won't come within shot, I fear; they are turning still further away, 
when ‘‘ Onck, onck!” from the right makes me jump just in time 
to get a capital right and left out of a different lot as they sail 
majestically over me almost unobserved, whilst I was watching the 
others. I had nearly let them pass. It is an exciting game, for 
now there are hundreds of geese flying over everywhere, but quite 
out of shot. Never mind, they will be back again socn ! 

The other guns have been hard at it. I have heard them from 
the bang, bang! of the nearest gun, some 500 yards away, to the 
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distant pop, pop! of the furthest, whose butt is at least a mile and a 
half from mine. 

A whisp of golden plover flash past, and a barrel of No. 3 
accounts for four of them. Just as I change guns a frightened teal 
whisks over me—a lost opportunity ! but this matters less, as No. 3 
is hardly the size of shot with which to make a certainty of teal, 
though I think it is the best size for the geese. 

There has been little shooting now for some time, but presently 
it begins again. A single goose, probably a wounded one, comes up 
wind over me, rather high. Bang, bang! smack, smack! Bang 
again, with my second gun, as the bird halts in his forward flight 
and seems to rise perpendicularly over my butt. Ah, that has done 


PICKING UP 


for him. Swoop, crash! Too near to be pleasant! He has fallen, 
with his full 71lb. weight bursting a great hole through the thorn, 
within a yard of my butt. 

Another right and left and a couple more singles complete my 
morning’s work, for there goes the signal to “‘ pick up” and assemble 
at the farmhouse where we are to have lunch. Iam well satisfied, 
and if the other guns have had as good luck as I have enjoyed we 
should have a splendid bag. 

What a grand bird a wild goose is! Just look at this old 
gander, with his white and grey, his chest all heavily barred with 
splashes of deep black, his orange and crimson beak, his tapered 
neck, and the smooth white forehead which earns for him his own 
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peculiar name of Alba frons. A couple of my geese, not stone dead, 
have waddled off to the ditches, and a lively chase between them 
and a retriever, who splashes after them, ensues. 

A wild-goose chase is proverbial, and a true proverb too, we 
find! A goose is emphatically not an easy thing to catch: he can 
and does dive well, and in a deep ditch with rushes and reeds to 
conceal him he has far too many opportunities for dodging and 
hiding. 

With the aid of a stick and a nasty blow on the head of the 
goose as it bobbed up among some reeds one of them is secured. 


TWO GEESE, A TEAL, AND A GANDER 


The other scrambles out on the opposite bank and makes off across 
the field unperceived by the retriever, who insists on continuing the 
search in the ditch, despite my efforts to disillusion him and per- 
suade him to try the opposite field. So, giving my gun to my 
loader, I charge the ditch and land in safety. The goose solemnly 
attempts to hide in the middle of a very bare field, squatting as 
close to the ground as he can squeeze, immovable, and with its 


head and neck stretched straight out along the grass. He, too, is 
secured. 
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As I stroll off towards the farm I hear someone shouting, and 
scramble into a hedge—just in time, for in a few moments I get 
another shot, and a successful one too, though it took two barrels 
to make that goose a dead one. 

As I reach the farm I hand over my gun to my loader and 
have a look at the cartridge bag. Out of the forty cartridges that 
were in it at 10.30 this morning, when I fired my first shot, there 
remain but six at 1.30. The weather of course has been very favour- 
able. On cold windy days or when the fog is thick the chances are 
always best. In quiet mild weather, after the first few shots, 
the geese get up to a tremendous height, and either fly out to sea or 
far inland, and do not return for hours. 

A curious fact is that the Great Western Railway runs through 


OVER THE GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY 


the centre of the best ground, and it is strange to see a great flock 
of perhaps a hundred geese flying quite calmly over an express train 
as it thunders past, or to watch them feeding in groups within a 
hundred yards of the line quite undisturbed. 

The geese, as I have already said, arrive sometimes in small, 
sometimes in large, numbers, but as a rule when they leave they all 
collect together in their hundreds, and after circling around, filling 
the air with the noise of their cries and swish of their wings, they 
fly off in one vast flock, company after company, formed up in 
accurate V’s, and disappear until the following October. 

To-day everyone has been lucky; the luckiest and perhaps not 
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the worst shot of us all has killed twenty-five geese to his own gun. 
The total bag is as follows :—5g9 geese, 3 duck, 1 teal, 4 golden 
plover—total, 67; and it is pretty certain that some more geese will 
be found along the beach next tide, as those wounded ones that go 
off to sea are often recovered next day. 

Does not that long line of great grey birds look well? Feast 
your eyes upon them, then come and have lunch; for we must waste 
no time, as we are going after duck this afternoon, and the light at 
this time of the year fails so soon. 


‘ALBA FRONS’ 
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TESTING TEST MATCHES 
BY HOME GORDON 


THE Test Matches appear to be a matter of absorbing importance 
to all England. ‘he man who never goes to the Oval—how well 
we know the type!—the man who only takes an interest in his 
own county, but does less for it than more broad-minded people, 
the man in the street as well as all the sportsmen in the country, 
are keenly interested in the fortunes of Mr. Warner’s team in 
Australia. Just before the final fifth match, a few general com- 
ments on the whole series may be of some value, especially as 
they are made inclusive of the third match, our first defeat in this 
tour, at Adeluide. 

So much has been written on Test Matches, but so few statistics 
have ever been compiled about them, that it is probably better to 
draw some deductions from the latter, than to expatiate on the 
battles already threshed out ad nauseam. On surveying the whole 
field of Test Matches, which began as far back as 1877, a protest 
must be made against several which do not deserve to be ranked as 
such. Of course it is quite obvious that any team which plays 
tive thousand miles away from home, against the united strength 
of its hosts, is locally regarded as playing a Test Match, and is 
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therefore assumed to be representative. But in quite a number of 
Australian cases, the eleven which did battle for us consisted solely 
of professionals, and logically the matches which corresponding 
Australian teams played against the Players of England over here 
ought to have been equally ranked, though, of course, they were not. 
Unquestionably the weakest side, however, that ever took the field 
in a Test Match, so far as bowling was concerned, was that which 
was defeated, in 1879, by ten wickets, Emmett and Ulyett having 
for changes Lord Harris, Messrs. A. N. Hornby, V. F. Royle, 
A. P. Lucas, and S. S. Schultz, an attack not good enough on paper 
to rout an English county. 

These matches have long been accepted as representative, and 
beyond pointing out that they really were not, no attempt is made to 
affect their already venerable occupation of niches in the temple of 
cricket fame. The Australians certainly deserve even more approval 
than we give to our own men, because they have held their own 
so well, although the representative eleven is drawn from a much 
more restricted number of cricketers. 

There can be no question that these inter-communications have 
immensely benefited cricket. English county matches in 1903 were 
very sensibly affected by the lessons taught by the first Australian 
tours, and Colonial cricket to-day is very different from what it was 
when Atstralia won the first Test Match, in March 1877, by forty- 
five runs. As a stimulus, Test Matches stand supreme, but there 
is no doubt that the interest in them is more intense than ever. 
This is partly due to the wonderful journalistic enterprise which 
enables us in London to follow a game at Sydney as closely as we 
could one at Brighton. 

Surveying the whole range of the matches, they must be pro- 
nounced not only to have been keenly fought, but to have produced 
more than an average number of close results. 

In all sixty-nine Test Matches have been played, twenty-nine in 
this country, forty in Australia. England has won thirty (thirteen 
at home, seventeen at the Antipodes), twelve have been drawn (ten 
in England), and Australia has won twenty-seven (six in England, 
the rest on Colonial grounds). Among close finishes may be cited 
the following English successes: 13 runs at Sydney, 1887; two 
wickets at the Oval, 1890; one wicket at the Oval, 1902; and 
10 runs at Sydney, 1894; which last two must always rank amongst 
the greatest games of all. Possibly even the Australian victory at 
Manchester by 3 runs in 1902 was not quite so extraordinary as 
that stupendous defeat of England by 7 runs at the Oval in 1882. 
Other keen contests are the Australian victory by three wickets at 
Manchester in 1896, and by 32 runs at Melbourne in 1902. 
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The largest English success is by a margin of an innings and 
226 runs at the Oval in 1886, and our most crushing defeat was 
at Adelaide in 1895, when we lost by 382 runs. 

Seventeen Test Matches have been played at both Melbourne 
and Sydney, and eighteen in London: eight at Lord’s, ten at the 
Oval. On these four grounds we have won twenty-six and lost 
twenty matches. 

In England 53 Australians have appeared in Test Matches, 
with the addition of Mr. S. M. J. Woods. Of these, 28 came from 
Victoria, 17 from New South Wales, 6 from South Australia, and 
2 from Tasmania (Messrs. Kk. E. Burn and C. J. Eady). Among 
them, 12 were all-round cricketers, 26 were chosen for their batting, 
13 as bowlers, and 3 as wicket-keepers (Messrs Blackham, Jarvis, and 
J. J. Kelly). It is true that, in the 1878 eleven, Mr. W. L. Murdoch 
was intended to be chief stumper, but Mr. Blackham speedily proved 
his supremacy in the department. Of course Mr. Burn was brought 
over as reserve wicket-keeper, but on the high seas it was found 
that he had never put on the gloves. Neither Mr. Johns nor 
Mr. Carter was utilised in Test Matches. ; 

For Australia, in Australia, have appeared 33 cricketers from 
Victoria, 30 from New South Wales, g from South Australia, and 
one each from Tasmania and Queensland (the latter being Mr. Con- 
ingham, who did not play in a Test Match when here in 1893). Of 
those who had not been brought over here, A. E. Trott and Harry 
have both been familiar figures on English grounds; Mr. H. Mus- 
grove played for the 1896 team on three occasions, the other 
Victorian selections having been Messrs. M’Shane, Kendall, Coult- 
hard Hodges, Morris, T. J. D. Kelly, and Robertson; South Aus- 
tralia have contributed Messrs. Travers and Reedman, while New 
South Wales supplied Messrs. Moses, Burton, Thorpe, Callaway, 
E. Gregory, Thompson, and Marr. 

Against Mr. Warner’s team only Australians who were in 
England on the last two tours have been selected, a clear proof of 
the representative character of the sides recently sent, and also a 
sign that the younger cricketers are not considered equal to their 
elders; for Messrs. Hugh Trumble, C. E. McLeod, and S. E. 
Gregory took no part in first-class matches in the previous season. 

In Test Matches in England, we have been represented by 
28 amateurs and 42 professionals. Of the former 8 hailed from 
Cambridge and 5 from Oxford; of the public schools, Upping- 
ham and Harrow supplied 3 each, Eton and Repton 2, Clifton, 
Marlborough, Winchester, and Cheltenham one apiece. Of these 
70 cricketers who would be entitled to wear an England cap if 
there were one, Surrey contributed 12, Lancashire 11, Notts 10, 
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Yorkshire 8, Middlesex and Kent 6 each, Gloucestershire 5, War- 
wickshire and Sussex 3 apiece, Essex and Somersetshire two each, 
Derbyshire one (Storer), and Hampshire one (Capt. E. G. Wynyard). 
Analysis shows 20 were all-round cricketers, 27 chosen for batting, 
15 for their bowling, and 8 as wicket-keepers. 

Forty seven of these (15 Gentlemen and 32 Players) have played 
in Test Matches in Australia. 

In these latter, England has been represented by 42 amateurs 
and 56 professionals, at least 14 never having played in Gentlemen 
v. Players at Lord’s. Twenty-six were all-round cricketers, 45 bats- 
men, 14 bowlers, and 13 wicket-keepers. Surrey sent 15, Yorkshire 
and Middlesex 14, Notts 12, Lancashire 11, Sussex 8, Kent 7, 
Gloucestershire 4, Somersetshire 3, Derbyshire, Leicestershire, 
Warwickshire, Worcestershire two each, Essex one (Mr. McGahey), 
and Ireland one (Mr. L. Hone). 

It is curious that in the first Test Match in England we were 
represented by eight amateurs and three professionals, and in 
Mr. Warner’s first Test Match by three amateurs and eight pro- 
fessionals. 

It will always be a source of regret that we never saw Mr. Moses 
over here in his prime, and that the Australians should never have 
seen the Hon. F. S. Jackson, Hon. Alfred Lyttelton, or Mr. C. 
B. Try. 

In Test Matches, a rapid calculation gives the following results 
in showing how cricketers have been dismissed in these contests, 
but I have not had time to check the calculation a second time :— 


Bowled. Caught. L.B.W. Stun ped. Run Out. Hit Wicket. 


England... 382 547 54 44 34 4 
Australia... 366 461 59 36 46 3 


Finally, the scoring has been, on the whole, low; for as a rule 
in the eighties the ball had considerably the advantage of the bat, 
though there are remarkably few “spectacles” to be noticed, 
barely more than half a dozen cricketers on either side having 
‘“bagged the unenviable brace.” Of course in recent encounters, 
when weather permitted, the aggregates have been enormous, for 
example 1,514 having been scored between Mr. Stoddart’s first 
team and Australia at Sydney in December 1894, and 1,541 in 
Mr. Warner's first Test Match. 

The largest innings made by anyone in these encounters is 287 
by Mr. R. E. Foster at Sydney, the highest innings by an Austra- 
lian in this country 211 by Mr. W. L. Murdoch at the Oval in 
1884. 
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A rapid glance suggests that the big innings have been pretty 
evenly distributed between the rival sides :— 


Centuries. Ninety. Eighty. Seventy. Sixty. Fifty. 


England se ae 10 8 20 39 
Australia = 6 16 16 20 37 


And it may further be laid down as a general rule that English 
and Australian cricketers have not been up to their best form ona 
first visit; some of the exceptions to this, however, were Messrs. 
Spofforth, Turner, Ferris, Massie, and Trumper; and from us 
Messrs. MacLaren, R. E. Foster, A. G. Steel, and F. G. J. Ford, 
with Rhodes and Braund. 

Testing Test Matches will both in this article and also in the 
more customary averages yield the result that thus far the honours 
are divided, though of late years the Australians have had much the 
best of the encounters until Mr. Warner’s team did so much for the 
reputation of English cricket. 


TWO DAYS ON A JAPANESE TROUT STREAM 


BY C. L. NOLAN 


WHILE a squadron of His Majesty’s ships was at Yokohama 
exchanging amenities with our new Japanese allies, the thoughts of 
some of us who desire to cast a fly whenever an opportunity offers 
turned to the question whether there was a chance of indulging this 
propensity with any prospect of a definite result. Rumour said there 
was. We looked up our old friend ‘‘The Angler’s Diary,” and 
found under “ Japan”: ‘‘ The streams of the interior contain a 
trout-like fish, which the Japanese, who are expert anglers, catch 
with native-made flies ; but it is impossible to get leave.” 

This was not encouraging, but “trout-like,” fly-catchable fish 
existed, and our book was two years old. We consulted Murray’s 
Guide, and this gave more hopeful information, though stating that 
the best fishing is to be found in the northern provinces, the 
exploration of which would require a longer leave than we were 
likely to obtain. Murray referred to a tackle-emaker—Nakamura— 
in Tokyo. We visited him, but found him disappointing. He did not 
seem to know anything about the rivers, and, though he had some 
fine gut in very long strands, his flies—European or American made 
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—were old and withered, and we had in our stock what we fancied 
would be equally useful. 

Before starting on a long expedition we thought it wise to 
inspect the rivers close to Yokohama. At Tonosawa—about four 
hours by train and tramway—there is a nice-looking stream. 
We stayed a night at a small Japanese inn there, and tried to 
obtain information from the head waiter and the head waitress 
about fishing. The former could not be made to understand, 
and simply said “Yes,” in the Japanese polite but aggravating 
jashion; but the small muswmé waitress was a clever young 
person and spoke more English. After a little thought she grasped 


what we meant. She separated her hands a few inches to show 
the size of the fish to be caught, and said ‘“‘bamboo,” “string,” 
“needle ” (bending her fingers into a hook), ‘‘ beef’”’—from which 
we gathered that the method of catching these fish was by rod and 
line and a baited hook. This, especially the size of the fish, did not 
promise well for sport ; and as the Yokohama residents told us that 
these rivers were useless from a fly-fishing point of view and only 
contained a fingerling fish—called yamame—which was netted by 
the natives, we decided to try farther away in the streams and lakes 
of the more elevated regions, where the water is cooler. 

Finally an hotel advertisement in a Yokohama newspaper 
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promised not only “excellent cuisine,” “hot sulphur baths” and 
every luxury, but also “trout fishing.” This was at Yumoto, 
5,000 feet above the sea level, and there we decided to go. On the 
way we should pass through Nikko with its famed beautiful scenery 
and temples, and, at any rate, by exercise in the hill country, we 
could work off our ship's ‘livers,’ and return with serene digestive 
systems and placid tempers, ready to tolerate and even enjoy what 
before seemed the poor jokes and strange idiosyncrasies of our 
messmates. 

Well, neglecting a kind invitation to an ultra-Japanese enter- 
tainment at the Maple Club, Tokyo, where the delicacies provided 
would be exclusively native and most raw-fishy, and the getshas most 
talented and beautiful, we started from the ship at 6a.m., in a 
drizzling rain, with four clear days’ leave ahead of us. My com- 
panion’s wife and sister were coming with us, and they joined us on 
shore with a large luncheon basket—bless them! We caught our 
train by about half a minute, and in the afternoon found ourselves 
at Nikko after a journey of seven hours which included three 
changes and waits. 

From Nikko to Yumoto is about sixteen miles, mostly up-hill, as 
you rise 3,000 feet in this distance. This must be done either by 
jinriksha, riding, or walking; and the road, always bad, was now 
especially so, on account of the rain which had been continuous for 
over twenty-four hours. 

By the advice of the hotel manager, backed by our own 
inclinations, it was decided to stop half-way, at Chuzenji, where 
there is a small hotel, and we could ensure having rooms, as there is 
a telephone connecting it with the Kanaya Hotel at Nikko. So, 
after tea, we started in rickshas. 

This was our first acquaintance withthe Japanese country ricksha- 
men. They are wonderful fellows : two to each ricksha, they dragged 
us with our baggage up paths resembling the bed of a mountain 
stream, trotting on every level and easy ascent, and only stopping for 
‘‘a breather” at three tea-houses on the way, where they usually 
had to renew their straw sandals. I wanted exercise and wished to 
walk, but they objected, and only allowed me to get out when the 
steepest parts began. At some very rough places the ladies had to 
alight in the rain, and the rickshas were lifted bodily and carried. 
The men were cheerful and polite, and when we gave them one 
yen each, which is a little over two shillings, and about threepence 
more than their legal fare, at the end of our three hours’ drag, they 
salaamed to the ground. 

The scenery was more or less spoiled by the mist and rain ; 
indeed, we could see little when we were in our vehicles, with the 
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hoods, and the aprons up to the level with our eyes; but we caught 
glimpses of pretty cascades and pools, and hoped for more favourable 
weather on the way down. We were not sorry for a bath and a 
change and dinner at the pretty little hotel on Lake Chuzenji. 

After dinner, which included the “ trout-like’’ fish we had come 
to seek, two shipmates who had been fishing turned up and gave us 
all the information they could. They had not had much success, 
but still hoped; and we arranged that, instead of going on to Yumoto 
next day, we would meet in the morning and spend the day on the 
river they knew. Trolling on the lake was said to be unproductive 
until later in the season, June and July, and was not allowed before 


tive o'clock in the evening. The charge for a boat on the lake and 
fishing is forty ser—about a shilling—an hour. 

The next morning was delightfully fine, and, resisting the 
unusual luxury of being able to lie in bed with no bugle sounds to 
hurry us, we were ready soon after nine o'clock. We decided to 
shorten the walk by taking a boat down the lake for about three 
miles, to the mouth of the river we were going to fish; so we— 
six in all—stowed ourselves in a flat-bottomed native craft with only 
one seat, and the sail was hoisted to a gentle favouring wind. 

It was pleasant floating quietly along, lazily smoking our after- 
breakfast pipes and enjoying the succession of exquisite views 
presented to us. The scenery certainly was charming. Foliage of 
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every tint of green and brown, from the bright green of young shoots 
to the dark colour of the larger firs, rose from the water’s edge and 
covered the surrounding hills, or was broken by and replaced above 
by rugged grey or creeper-covered rocky cliffs. Interspersed were 
bright clumps of azaleas and other flowering shrubs, and here and 
there a partial clearing with a quaint wooden cottage or an ancient 
temple. In the distance ridges and peaks covered with snow could 
be seen glistening in the morning sun. I do not know how such 
beautiful scenes abroad affect most people; they always make me 
think of England, and I feel I would give the lot for the sight of a 
heather mountain and a brown lake and stream. 

On landing we met onr coolies with provisions from the hotel, 
and started by a zig-zag path following roughly the course of the 
river. The latter for about a mile has a very steep descent to the 
lake, amounting for some distance to a fall which effectually cuts off 
the fish in the lake and lower part from the water above. Here the 
river is hardly fishable, but soon a large plain is reached where the 
stream winds in a less turbulent way. The pools and runs certainly 
looked all right, and four rods were soon at work, a meeting-place 
having been chosen where the ladies of the party would give us 
lunch. 

Now, nothing would be easier for me than to describe a mag- 
nificent catch by all the rods, and indeed a generous allowance 
for fiction is given to anglers; but an inherent love of truth compels 
me to admit, with shame and sadness, that at lunch-time not one 
of us had caught a single fish, and it only remains to try to explain 
how our notable skill was thus baffled. 

One reported the breaking short off of the top joint of his rod 
when he was making about his fourth cast—it was an old fourteen- 
foot greenheart which he had not attended to or put together for 
some fifteen years, and it served him right. Another said his flies 
were too small; another thought his too big; to our credit, nobody 
regretted the just losing of a remarkably fine fish: all had had a 
few rises, but hooked nothing. There certainly was a bright sun 
and a keen wind, everybody knows that this combination is against 
fishermen, and we hope that it will do something to explain our 
failure. 

In the afternoon the man who had broken his rod got out his 
camera, the ladies set out to walk to Yumoto—six or seven miles— 
intending to take rickshas back to the hotel, and the others con- 
tinued fishing. The total bag was one trout about eight inches 
long; but, considered as a picnic, the day had been a success; and, 
ever hopeful, we determined to catch fish to-morrow. The ladies 
returned late and very tired; they didn’t find rickshas at Yumoto, 
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and had to take kagos down the hill—a kago is a sort of hammock 
slung on a bamboo carried on the shoulders of two bearers. 
Though this mode of progression is slow and wearisome, they did 
not regret their expedition; they told us that Lake Yumoto is even 
prettier than Lake Chuzenji, and well worth going to see. The 
river we had been fishing runs between the two lakes; none of us 
had been on the upper part, so we settled to walk to Yumoto by the 
road early next day, lunch there, and fish down. Our party, I may 
add, was reduced, our two friends having to return to the ship. 

It was raining next morning, but we got away fairly early, and 
by noon the sun was out and everything was beautiful again. We 


had a splendid walk, skirting one of the Mikado’s game preserves 
on the way, and we found the lake as lovely as it was said to be, 
the sulphur springs very much in evidence, and the cuisine at the 
hotel so satisfactory after our climb that we delayed longer, I fear, 
than good sportsmen should. 

The stream leaves the lake by a steep fall, and then winds in a 
lazy way for some miles. The first part runs through dense woods 
and undergrowth, and we wasted a deal of precious time trying to 
find places where it would be possible to fish. Further down it was 
clearer, but so tortuous that to follow the stream all the way would 
take us long past daylight, The banks were marshy, in many 
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places flooded and covered with high reeds—altogether a nasty 
place to be left in after dark; we were obliged to push on, and so 
had little time for fishing. I remained as long as I could and 
caught five small trout—barely herring size; my companion went 
on fast to Lake Chuzenji, and fished the mouth of the river; he 
found the fish there run very small, and those he caught he re- 
turned to the water. 

On the way down we had seen several native fishermen—they 
fish for the hotels—and we watched one or two of them to learn 
their methods. They do not cast and fish as we do, but simply 
dap with a large artificial fly—a mere bunch of feather on a hook 
—in the rapid runs. They are successful; one fellow had some 
nice ones of about half a pound, and we were told that at some 
seasons of the year, using a natural insect, they get fish up to two 
pounds weight. 

Well, we had rather botched our second—and our last—day’s 
fishing from want of local knowledge chiefly. We think that if we 
had found time we should have done better, and that we shall do 
better if we ever have the chance of going again. Most of the 
fish we saw resembled sea-trout, having small silvery scales, no 
spots, and pink flesh; a few were more like brook-trout, speckled, 
but silvery rather than brown. 

One has not sufficient experience to be at all authoritative on 
the subject of flies. Those on the water were small, and I should 
be in favour of rather small trout flies—blue-bodied with black 
hackle for choice, and also a red fly. With both of these I had a 
sufficiency of rises, but one of the others pins his faith to a blue 
and tinsel-bodied lake fly. We all noticed that on both days the 
number of rises far exceeded the proper proportion to the number of 
fish hooked ; whether this was the fault of the fish—we all know 
that on certain days fish will rise short—or the fault of the fisher- 
men, we cannot say. 

Our leave was up the following night; the temples at Nikko 
were on our consciences—we ought to see them; so we went down 
before breakfast the next day (it was again raining), visited some of 
the best temples, and caught the afternoon train to Yokohama, 
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THE WRESTLING FURORE 
BY P. LONGHURST 


Ir is not easy to produce any adequate reason for or to explain the 
precise cause of the epidemic of wrestling which periodically breaks 
out in England, and after a more or less lengthy existence disappears 
almost as suddenly as it arises, leaving behind scarcely perceptible 
indications of having benefited or stimulated the practice of the sport 
in the country. For, interesting as are exhibitions of any sport given 
by the most expert performers, it is certainly more desirable that 
there be actual participation in preference to the mere desire to 
watch others. The charge levelled against Association football, 
that increased interest in the game is manifested by an increase in 
the number of the lookers-on rather than in the players of the 
game, may be justly made with regard to wrestling. In 1889, and 
again a few years later, when troupes of cosmopolitan wrestlers were 
appearing at the London music-halls, these places of amusement 
were filled to overflowing night after night by persons who had 
suddenly become enthusiastic over wrestling ; but, although possess- 
ing a fairly extensive acquaintance with amateur athletes and the 
prominent gymnasia of London, I was unable to discover that more 
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men practised the art in consequence. And I, for one, am quite 
unable to see that a sport derives any actual benefit from a stimulus 
which merely leads to an increase in the number of armchair enthu- 
siasts. Probably in no other parts of the country will the sport of 
wrestling ever attain the popularity which it at one time enjoyed in 
Cornwall and Devonshire, and still enjoys in Lancashire, West- 
morland, and Cumberland, where, in the country districts at least, 
every second man one passes is more or less well acquainted with 
the science of the sport, and every spectator at the various wrestling 
meetings is himself a capable wrestler; but there is no good reason 
why the inhabitants of the south, east, and midlands should confine 
their interest in wrestling merely to watching the performances of 
alien so-called wrestlers. 

This apathy which exists may, however, be said to be of com- 
paratively recent growth; at one time south-country wrestlers had 
a reputation which, if not quite equal to that of the men of the 
extreme west, who in the time of our Queen Elizabeth were modestly 
styled the most expert wrestlers in the whole world, was high, and 
well earned too. The eccentric and kindly author of that very 
scarce and curious eighteenth-century book, “The Inn-Play, or 
Cornish Hugg Wrestler,” Sir Thomas Parkyns, of Bunny Park, 
Nottingham, refers to the skilful outplay, or loose wrestling, of the 
Norfolk men, who yet were no good at a game of close holds. Much 
wrestling took place in Nottinghamshire under the auspices of Sir 
Thomas himself, who not infrequently would contend for the prize 
of a gold-laced hat he had offered. Sir Thomas, although an 
extremely clever, sane, and practical man, had a passion for wrestling 
amounting almost to mania, and chose his indoor men-servants, 
with due regard to personal character, from amongst the cleverest 
wrestlers of the county, testing their abilities in the art himself 
before engaging them; the man capable of sending the sturdy squire 
flying through the air to the tune of a “flying horse” or Cornish 
“mare” receiving special commendation. The popularity of 
wrestling in Berkshire and the neighbourhood is attested by no less 
a personage than Judge Hughes, who describes with the vigour and 
delight of the enthusiast the wrestling on the green between the 
village lads, and Tom Brown’s subsequent use of his knowledge thus 
gained. Many are the conversations I have had with old men 
who recollect the days when wrestling, boxing, and back sword play 
were the favourite athletic pastimes in this part of England, and 
more than once I have had talks with Sussex men who call to mind 
when a bout of wrestling was of frequent occurrence on the turf 
outside the village alehouse; all of which proves that not so very 
many years ago wrestling was far from the dead letter in southern 
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England it now is. Unhappily the decay has extended to the 
western strongholds of the sport, and one would have to go far to find 
any such meetings as those which took place half a century or more 
ago, when Cornishmen remembered the terrible hacking of Polking- 
horne’s shins ere he conquered the redoubtable Abraham Cann; 
and the Devonians, with memories still keen of the defeat of their 
champion, were in no way behind to express their feelings with such 
vigour and thoroughness that a wrestling meeting whereat repre- 
sentatives of the Delectable Duchy faced the men of the cider county 
would sometimes terminate in a general mélée, with each man 
fighting for his own hand. 

In London, however, the native talent has never been of much 
account, although under the Plantagenets wrestling was a favourite 
recreation of the people—catch-hold wrestling, both shoulders on the 
ground to make a fall, and a ram to the winner. The winner, as 
often as not, proved to be a wrestler from some other part of the 
kingdom, as, for instance, in the reign of Edward VI., when the 
“Cork Lad o’ Kentmere ” entered the ring, and flung the Londoners 
about like so many toys, winding up by disposing of the City cham- 
pion with such ridiculous ease as to awaken the interest of the 
youthful king, who had been watching the sport. As a reward for 
his skill the Cork Lad was granted the trivial boon of cutting wood 
and turf, to beg which he had tramped all the way from the 
Westmorland fells to London. 

The big wrestling matches of which Evelyn speaks in his diary 
as having taken place in the capital were fought between the north 
and west countrymen, the latter proving the victors. If the men 
engaged were really representative of the best wrestling talent of the 
two districts, the result speaks well for the western men’s abilities, 
as about this period so much time was given to the practising of the 
game in Cumberland and Westmorland that it was officially con- 
demned from the pulpit as a vain and godless amusement, interfering 
with the proper observance of Sabbath conduct. The particular 
style of these big matches, the stakes of which were £1,000, does 
not appear, an omission which is to be regretted, as it might 
have been possible to determine at what date the style peculiar to the 
northern counties was in vogue. If the northerners had agreed to 
compete in the west-country style, with its loose canvas jacket, 
and were acquainted only with that which one may see nowadays 
played at the Grasmere gathering, the victory of the westerners 
need excite no surprise, as the proper use of the jacket, which 
forms so vital a part of Cornwall and Devonshire wrestling, is not 
acquired without long practice. This jacket is said to be the 
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under the other, worn by old-time champions; but when the jacket 
came into use is not very clear. I have in my possession an old 
print dating from the early part of the eighteenth century, in which 
the contestants in a wrestling match are depicted stripped to the 
waist and wearing this belt. On the other hand, Sir Thomas 
Parkyns makes no reference whatever to the use of a belt, and 
describes jacket-holds. 

In reading through the numerous challenges, counter-challenges, 
sneering remarks, and indignant denials which preceded the cele- 
brated match between Cann and Polkinghorne that took place in 
1826 at Devonport, before an excited crowd of Cornishmen and 
Devonians numbering over twenty thousand, one is irresistibly re- 
minded of the many modern wrestling champions of the world who 
repeatedly issue the most sweeping challenges without, apparently, 
the remotest intention of making a genuine match. Except for the 
slightly more elegant phraseology employed, the letters between the 
rival champions published in the West Briton and Cornish Times 
of 1826 might very well be mistaken for those emanating from the 
latest terrible Turk or violent Slav and one of his numerous 
challengers. Vain-glorious as some of the Cornishman’s offers 
might appear, his abilities apparently were their warrant, for the 
historic battle ended with the defeat of Cann, although before the 
latter was vanquished he managed to inflict terrible injuries to his 
opponent’s shins by means of his boots, the soles whereof were 
constructed of ‘‘two sheets of double-baked leather with a plate of 
iron between them.” No wonder the legs of west-country wrestlers 
were marked with deep scars that remained for life when such fear- 
some instruments were employed. That the brutality of the kicking 
should not have been perceived is wonderful, for a competitor’s 
boots were frequently full of blood before any actual wrestling took 
place; but apparently this was lost sight of in admiration for the 
sheer pluck and dogged indifference to pain of the man who could 
stand up against this fearful hacking and yet retain sufficient 
strength to enable him, when he did get to close holds, to throw his 
opponent a fair back fall, all four points touching the ground. 

Cann afterwards came to London, and no doubt his presence 
led to a big revival of west-country wrestling in the metropolis, a 
revival which did not die out for many years. There were plenty 
of west of England men to support it, and although the meetings 
were not on a very magnificent scale, the headquarters of the club 
being a little hostelry in the East End, plenty of good and exciting 
sport was provided, reports of the contests appearing occasionally 
in The Times. A few years later the famous old running ground at 
Hackney Wick, that many-lapped track where Teddy Mills, Joe 
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White, the ‘‘ Gateshead Clipper,” Lang, Hancock and other almost 
forgotten but once prominent professional pedestrians fought out 
battles without number, became the venue of Cornwall and Devon- 
shire wrestling ; and, as the practice of pitting Cornishmen against 
Devonians was followed, good and well-fought bouts were assured. 
As aconcession to the weaker stomach of the Londoner the for- 
midable wrestling boots were discarded, and men wrestled in their 
stockinged feet, as do the north countrymen of to-day. And here 
it may be remarked that although the wrestlers of the north never 
used their feet after the fashion of the western men, yet at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, at the lesser meetings at 
least, little attention was paid to how a man’s feet were encased 
during the play. William Litt, one of the best of the Westmorland 
wrestlers for very many years, and author of a book on wrestling, 
was in the habit of competing in top boots, while whether the heavy 
clogs of ordinary wear were discarded or not was a matter of 
individual choice. Until well into the sixties did these wrestling 
gatherings continue, and then for some curious reason the old 
society came to grief, and west-country wrestling became a thing 
of the past as far as London was concerned. 

Whether the love of wrestling which exists amongst the dwellers 
in northern England be a heritage from their Scandinavian fore- 
fathers may be merely a matter of conjecture, but until quite 
recently, the marvellous spread of football being responsible for the 
partial decline of popularity, wrestling was the principal athletic 
amusement in Westmorland and Cumberland, and more or less 
practised in the neighbouring counties. Wrestling gatherings took 
place annually in some of the remotest villages and less accessible 
regions of this wild and desolate country, and the title of champion 
was one conferring respect upon its possessor. Belts were the 
principal prizes, ranging in value from a couple of shillings to a 
couple of guineas or more, and in the homes of successful wrestlers 
these could be seen hanging by the dozen. 

Wrestling, however much it may have gone out of favour with 
the upper classes in other parts of the country, was by no means 
confined to the labouring part of the population, for men of well- 
to-do position, the sturdy yeomen’s or ‘‘statesmen’s ”’ sons, and the 
lesser gentry did not scruple to compete for the honourable prizes. 
One of the finest wrestlers of his time, and the inventor of the 
celebrated buttock chip, was a parson, the Rev. Abraham Brown, of 
Egremont, who, seeing no reason why the sport in which he had as 
a young man been so proficient should be denied him simply because 
he had taken holy orders, would challenge any man to a fall, keeping 
his identity secret from strangers, and informing them that if they 
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desired a fall with the parson they had better try one with him first, 
as if they couldn’t fell him they would certainly be unsuccessful 
against the reverend gentleman. Professor John Wilson it was, 
however, who first gave any great impetus to the game, and later, 
in the same year, 1809, the offering of a huge prize—twenty-five 
guineas—at Carlisle Races raised the sport to considerably more 
than local importance. A wonderful interest in wrestling manifested 
itself all over the north of England, and it was not long before the 
wrestling meeting at Bonnie Carlisle resolved itself into a champion- 
ship gathering, and was considered more important than the horse 
racing. In the south it was left for the Cumberland and Westmor- 
land born men resident in London to assist in the development of 
the game, into which metropolitans had been initiated by the western 
men. A society was formed, and year after year competitions were 
held annually at Easter, provoking considerable interest. But public 
enthusiasm did not reach its greatest height until almost half a 
century later, when the society offered such splendid inducements 
that the pick of the wrestlers in the north discovered it was worth 
their while to come down and compete. This was a revival indeed, 
six or seven thousand enthusiastic spectators, appreciative of the 
splendid sport provided, even if a trifle in ignorance of the finer 
points of the game, gathered at the Agricultural Hall to witness the 
exciting bouts provided by six or eight score competitors, who 
included amongst them such men as Jamieson of Penrith, Atkinson, 
the ‘‘Sleagill Giant,” Ben Cooper, Jos. Allison, John Graham, 
Dick Wright of Longtown, Matt. Lee, and later, that mighty giant 
who held the championship for longer than any man, George Stead- 
man of Brough. Little men, big men, anything from nine to 
nineteen stone in weight, such demons of science as Tiffin and Park 
of Cockermouth, and such giants of strength as Jamieson and 
Warwick, delighted the spectators at the Agricultural Hall, who 
were treated to such a sight as, with a difference in the surround- 
ings, may only be seen to-day at Grasmere and Morpeth. 

What comparison is there between such scenes and those 
enacted by money-making professionals of foreign origin who invade 
England periodically, beguile those who watch their antics into the 
belief that they are watching a genuine wrestling contest, and 
provoke sufficient interest in their doings to arouse the cry that 
a revival of the honourable and manly sport of wrestling is taking 
place? None whatever, I assert. If we are to have a genuine 
revival of wrestling-—and it is to our shame that its practice has 
been allowed to fall into decay—let it come from the people them- 
selves; let it be instituted by the thousands of athletic sport-loving 
young men in the kingdom; let there be more disposition to 
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indulge in wrestling, not to watch a foreign athlete of abnormal and 
distorted physique crawl about on hands and knees or turn somer- 
saults on a music-hall stage. If once the fine old sport be allowed 
to fall entirely into the hands of charlatan professors, to become the 
“turn” of money-seeking performers at the music-halls, then the 
sooner it vanishes the better. If the present revival be leading to 
such an end it is not worthy the countenance of any man who has 
a genuine regard for sport. A sport which is dependent upon the 
questionable honesty of a very few persons is not worth preserving, 
but if by any means it be possible to revive in the people a real 
interest in wrestling, an interest which shall manifest itself in actual 
participation instead of a feverish desire to see and argue about 
the respective merits of a few individuals, then this revival is worthy 
of the support of all who have a belief in the importance of the 
health and physique of the nation being preserved, and desire that 
there be no deterioration of those qualities of mind and body for 
which Englishmen have been distinguished since the beginning of 
the race. There are strong indications that an attempt will be 
made to put the sport on a desirable footing, and the attempt is 
worthy of the assistance and co-operation of all who share 
Christopher North’s belief that wrestling is the best of the athletic 
recreations of the people. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF RACEHORSES 
BY E. SOMERVILLE TATTERSALL 


In writing my impressions of the best horses which I have seen, I 
may appear to some to begin at a date when my opinion on the merits 
of a horse or remarks on his appearance or action can be of very 
slight value. It seems to me, however, not unreasonable to suppose 
that if a boy be taken from about the age of eight to see the best 
horses in the country—many of which were standing when I saw 
them in the neighbourhood of London at Middle Park, Eltham, 
Hampton Court, and other studs—and has constantly heard conver- 
sation about them between his father and many of the best judges of 
horses in England and foreign countries, a genuine interest in race- 
horses and their performances might very easily be aroused in him 
far earlier than is generally supposed possible—or desirable, except 
among those whose business is intimately connected with the Turf; 
and that by the time he is fifteen or sixteen he might have seen as 
much as many men of twenty-six or twenty-seven. 

To start with, I may as well observe that I have seen every 
Derby winner since 1863, many of the earlier ones at the stud of 
course only, as I was born in the year of Macaroni’s Derby; and 
though I do not pretend to say that I remember much beyond the 
colour of these horses in most cases, still it is highly probable that 
one’s eye became gradually trained to appreciate good animals, and 
that one may have in consequence become less inclined to call every 
horse great{which has by continuing to beat the same rivals time 
after time at even weights, without showing any great capacity for 
giving weight, earned the “ Triple Crown,” or a vast sum of money 
in stakes. 
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One of my earliest recollections of seeing great horses was at 
the remarkable sale of July 26, 1872, at Middle Park, Eltham. 
Four days in succession were needed to disperse this stud, inde- 
pendently of two earlier days in the summer, on which the yearlings, 
103 in number, had been sold. The stallions came up at the end of 
this day's sale in alphabetical order, as the mares had done. The 
first offered was Amsterdam ; then Blair Athol, eight years old, and 
already sire of Prince Charlie—whose only defeat so far had been in 
the Derby—came into the ring amidst intense excitement and 
cheering. It is easy to remember his blaze face, the proud way in 
which the great chestnut made his entrance, and the renewed 
applause which greeted my father’s words, ‘‘ Now, gentlemen, how 
much may I say for the best horse in the world?” The public had 
taken to him at once, for he was the son of Stockwell, best of his 
year, and of Blink Bonny, winner of the Derby and Oaks, and he 
had never been beaten when he was really fit. A crowd of foreigners 
had come over to attend the sale, and grave fears arose that he 
might be lost to England. The enthusiasm therefore when he was 
knocked down at the then unheard-of sum of 12,5co guineas to the 
Cobham Stud Company was in striking contrast to the groan of 
disappointment evoked at Kingsclere in March 1900, when Flying 
Fox, also descended from Stockwell, passed into the hands of 
M. Edmond Blane at 37,500 guineas. 

Count Lehndorff was able to buy his brother Breadalbane— 
marked almost exactly like Blair Athol, their white faces rather 
reminding one of Hereford cattle—at 6,000 guineas, and Gladiateur 
following him was sold for 7,000 guineas. So two of the greatest 
horses, in the opinion of all who were lucky enough to see them run, 
were sold that afternoon. Blair Athol beat his great rival in the 
sale ring as he would have done in the show-ring ; but their form on 
the racecourse has always led to endless discussion. 

Among the stallions King John was offered, and my father 
thought the price so absurdly low that he made me take the hammer 
and knock him down, saying that he would not do so himself. He 
made 720 guineas. 

If I was lucky in seeing such a sale, I was equally fortunate in 
seeing my first race. I went down with my father to the Craven 
Meeting at Newmarket in 1873. The first event on the Tuesday was 
the Craven Stakes, R.M., in which Prince Charlie, ridden by 
T. French, beat Vulcan, ridden by Fordham, by a length. Prince 
Charlie ran ten times that year and won every time, and generally 
had a French horse or one belonging to a Frenchman second to 
him, or at any rate behind him—and curiously enough he himself 
was foaled in France. He was never beaten at Newmarket, and 
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won twenty-five races out of twenty-nine. Blenheim, belonging to 
the intrepid Mr. Lefevre, beat him at Ascot once on his own course ; 
but, as he had defeated Blenheim about seven times, he was obviously 
out of form that day. His other failures were in the Derby (un- 
placed), St. Leger (second), and Chesterfield Cup at Goodwood 
(third), on courses too long for a roarer, though he never allowed a 
horse to beat him on the Rowley Mile, not even Cremorne, who 
finished a neck behind him in the Two Thousand Guineas. 

He was a regular bugbear to French horses, and wound up his 
career by beating Peut étre on the Saturday of the Houghton Meet- 
ing, 1874. The latter had not only won from forty-one opponents in 
the Cambridgeshire on the previous Tuesday, but had also taken the 
Newmarket Derby, beating Leolinus and Trent (second and third in 
the St. Leger), and the Queen’s Plate, beating Lily Agnes, Thunder, 
Lilian, and others at the Second October Meeting. 

Prince Charlie smashed up two French horses in the All Aged 
Stakes on the Friday, one of them being Montargis, a Cambridge- 
shire winner, and the next day beat Peut étre in the celebrated match 
for £500 over the Rowley Mile, winning in a common canter by 
three-quarters of a length. He was a chestnut horse nearly seven- 
teen hands high, with a blaze face, and with a perfect temper like 
most of the Stockwell line. Afterwards, as a stallion, he used to 
stand on the pavement outside our room at the Rutland Arms while 
we gave him sugar from the window. 

To go back to the Craven Meeting of 1873, Lilian won the 
Queen’s Plate by twelve lengths. She was a mare of wonderful 
constitution, for in six seasons she ran 106 races, nearly all from two 
to three miles, and won forty-six; afterwards she bred Savile (by 
Hampton), an honest, plodding colt who won the Dee Stakes at 
Chester and the Goodwood Cup as a three-year-old, in each case 
after running off a dead-heat. 

The chief impression which I retained of the Craven Meeting 
was that Fordham, in the popular blue, white, and red of Mr. Le- 
fevre, won nearly all the races. I remembered that Mr. Lefevre’s 
horses were first and third in the Newmarket Handicap, but on 
turning back to the Calendar of 1873 I found what great reason 
there was for my having this idea. In the four days’ racing there 
were thirty-nine races. Two resulted in walks-over for Lord 
Falmouth. In the thirty-seven other races Mr. Lefevre ran twenty- 
three horses, had fourteen winners, six seconds, two thirds, and only 
one unplaced horse! On the last day he had three walks-over, a 
panic having evidently set in. Fordham, who rode most of his 
horses but not all, was up sixteen times, on ten winners, four 
seconds, one third, and one unplaced horse. In those days it was 
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not recorded who rode in walks-over, of which Mr. Lefevre had four. 
At this time I also saw Favonius and Cremorne at exercise on the 
Limekilns. 

On July 19, 1873, I was again taken by my father to Middle 
Park, and remember seeing Rosicrucian sold to Mr. Chaplin for 
6,200 guineas. On the same day Galopin as a yearling, with his 
engagement in the Derby, was bought by Prince Batthyany for 
520 guineas, and Stray Shot for 200 guineas by Mr. Chaplin. It 
is curious that the two latter ran a match as three-year-olds 
which Galopin easily won, that they should both be parents of 
Derby winners, and both die at Blankney. About this time I 
visited Hampton Court, where St. Albans, Trumpeter, and Young 
Melbourne stood, and a few years later I often saw Lord Lyon and 
Vedette at my father’s stud at Old Oak Farm, Shepherd’s Bush. 

Between the Craven Meeting 1873 and Ascot 1874 I went 
to no races, but I was at Ascot on the Wednesday in the latter 
year when Atlantic won the Ascot Derby, Apology the Coronation 
Stakes with the full penalty, Lowlander the Hunt Cup by 
six lengths, and Galopin, as a two-year-old ridden by Archer, 
the Fernhill Stakes by five lengths. Ladylove (afterwards second 
in the Oaks), Lemnos, and Lilian were the other winners that day. 
I was on a roof-stall, and my father asked me which horse I liked 
best as they cantered down. I said ‘‘Galopin,” which seemed 
to amuse him. However, the brown horse with the light green 
jacket caught the eye readily enough, and one set off the other so 
well that my answer was not surprising and does not prove that 
I knew much about a horse, although he happened to be one 
of the very best of all times, 

Lowlander won two more races that week in a canter. As 
we drove away from the grand stand after the races Galopin 
was being led down the road in the midst of the traffic, and 
one cabman nearly ran into him. My father called out, “ Take 
care, that’s Galopin!”’’ to which the driver, pointing to his horse, 
replied, ‘‘ And this ’ere’s Gladiateur!” 

My next meeting was Goodwood, where, in the Gratwicke 
Stakes, Aventuriére, afterwards the winner of the Cesarewitch and 
Goodwood Cup, beat Regal, a future Grand National winner, a 
horse which in the previous year at Goodwood had finished 
between Atlantic and Apology in the Ham Stakes. Only three 
two-year-olds started, and they afterwards won, respectively, the 
Two Thousand, Grand National, One Thousand, Oaks, St. Leger, 
and Ascot Cup. 

Doncaster in the Goodwood Cup gave Kaiser 7 1b. and beat 
him by a neck, thus confirming the three-year-old form; and 
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Hazeldean, a pretty black filly of Mr. Chaplin’s, won two races 
very easily. She afterwards bred Kermesse, the best filly of her 
year and grandam of Epsom Lad. Craig Millar also won at that 
meeting. 

I went besides to York and Doncaster in 1874, and at the 
former meeting saw Holy Friar by Hermit win two two-year-old 
races, and Lilian two Queen’s Plates. Lily Agnes, destined to 
be the dam of Ormonde and grandam of Sceptre, beat Kaiser 
in the Cup, and her stable companion Apology was beaten by a 
head in the Great Yorkshire Stakes by Trent, winner of the Grand 
Prix. At Doncaster she reversed the form most decisively in the 
St. Leger, and, being trained and ridden by an Osborne, caused 
more enthusiasm than I have seen since at Doncaster, though 
Ormonde and Donovan had great receptions. Lily Agnes won the 
Queen’s Plate and Doncaster Cup. She was a first-rate stayer 
and successful in twenty-one races out of thirty-two, though she 
might almost have been described as club-footed. Her son 
Ormonde’s fore-feet did not quite match one another, and he as 
a four-year-old was a bad roarer,as she was at five years old. 
In fact, nearly all Lily Agnes’s subsequent produce ‘made 
a noise,’’ including Ornament, the dam of Sceptre; and yet they 
could stay well. 

Since 1874 I have only missed seeing one St. Leger, Dutch 
Oven’s in 1882, in which Geheimniss, a hot favourite, went down 
before the 40 to 1 outsider; but John Porter took his revenge 
many years afterwards by upsetting Lajas, an equally hot favourite, 
with Throstle who started at 4o to I. 

In 1875 Lowlander at Goodwood beat Blenheim, Prince 
Charlie’s old opponent, and won seven other races. In fact, after 
his first two appearances that year, when he was unfit and attempt- 
ing to give a great deal of weight, the only horse which beat him 
was Galopin, equally good at all distances like his son St. Simon. 
I venture, in fact, to suggest, as not an unreasonable conclusion 
to arrive at, after comparing the form of Prince Charlie and 
Blenheim (omitting the race at Ascot where Prince Charlie was 
defeated) and the form of Lowlander and Blenheim, that Galopin 
was a higher-class horse even than Prince Charlie. After winning 
the Derby he went to Ascot and ran for the Fernhill Stakes. In 
this race he met two particularly high-class fillies, two years old 
each, in Coronella, trained by Joseph Dawson, and Bella, trained by 
Matthew Dawson. Coronella won all her seven races before Ascot 
and Bella four out of five. Yet Galopin made a terrific example 
of them. There was no need in his case to say that training him 
for the Derby had taken away his speed ; and that he could stay was 
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shown clearly enough by the crushing defeat which Craig Millar 
(the winner of the St. Leger and afterwards second in the Ascot Cup) 
received when he met him in the Newmarket Derby. Galopin’s 
trainer, John Dawson, considered him a stone better than Petrarch, 
and he was one of the best judges of racing whom I have met. It 
must not be supposed that Coronella and Bella did nothing after 
Ascot. The former ran four times more and won twice, and the 
latter won five races out of six. I perfectly remember Galopin 
going up the tan at Newmarket in the Craven Meeting and some of 
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the touts describing him as ‘‘a scratchy-actioned cat of a horse.” 
At that time I believe he was causing his trainer a little anxiety. 

At the same meeting Gangforward took the Craven Stakes, 
giving 4st. 7lb. to a three-year-old and winning by three lengths ; 
and I saw a dead-heat between three horses: Trombone, carrying 
tost. 4lb., with Fordham riding him, beating Hermitage (7 st. 7 1b.) 
and Cat’s Eye (6st. 12 lb.) in the deciding heat. Mr. Cartwright also 
showed me George Frederick in his box at the Golden Lion the 
night before he ran for the Claret Stakes, and promised me a 
sovereign if he won. The horse was very quiet in his box then, 
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although my father thought him big in condition. He was very 
easily beaten by Miss Toto the next day on the severe Ditch In 
course. In fact he was never really fit except on the Derby Day. 
Mr. Cartwright had in Princess of Wales a most remarkable mare. 
In five consecutive years she bred Albert Victor (second in the 
Derby), Louise Victoria (second in the Oaks), Victoria Alexandra, 
George Frederick, and Maud Victoria (second to Spinaway in the 
Yorkshire Oaks), all of them good winners and own brothers 
and sisters. These names suggested to non-racing people that 
“Mr. Cartwright ’” was the assumed name of H.R.H. the Prince of 
Wales, who in later years, in breeding three own brothers such as 
Florizel II., Persimmon (one of our greatest horses), and Diamond 
Jubilee, outdid the owner of Princess of Wales. 

In 1875 at York I saw Springfield win his first two races in 
a canter. The other races which struck me as intensely inter- 
esting were the York Cup, in which Spinaway, three years old, 
beat Thunder, who lost a lot of start, and Lily Agnes; and the 
Queen’s Plate, in which Louise Victoria beat Thunder by a head. 
Louise Victoria was a beautiful chestnut mare, as game as Lily 
Agnes and Lilian, and when she ran shortly afterwards in the 
Doncaster Cup, dead-heating for second place with Marie Stuart 
behind Fraulein and in front of Apology, I remember hearing it said 
that she was the best-looking of these four good mares. 

As to Springfield, he was undoubtedly one of the very best 
sprinters we have ever had. He subsequently beat Lollypop 
(whose performance in running third for the Stewards’ Cup 
with rost. is the best on record in that race), Trappist (who 
comfortably won the Wokingham Stakes with gst. 1olb.), and 
Ecossais in the July Cup at Newmarket as though they were 
hacks. He likewise beat Silvio very easily Across the Flat in the 
Champion Stakes. He only failed twice, and both of these 
failures were on severe courses in the Criterion and Dewhurst 
Plate. In the latter race Kisber beat him by three lengths. Kisber 
the following year won the Derby, and then the Grand Prix by five 
lengths; he was without doubt a good horse, but difficult to train. 
Forerunner, second to Kisber at Epsom, was beaten into third place 
in the Ascot Cup that year by Apology and Craig Millar. Silvio 
was inferior to his stable-companion Jannette, and these two 
St. Leger winners were again distinctly inferior to Wheel of For- 
tune, the best animal which Lord Falmouth ever owned. She had 
no difficulty in defeating them although she was a mere pony 
by comparison. Jannette I have always considered one of the 
finest mares for size and quality which I have seen, and as a 
two-year-old and three-year-old one of the best. Unfortunately 
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she ran for the Newmarket Oaks on the same day as the Champion 
Stakes, in which race she had beaten Silvio, Petrarch, and others, 
and pulled up very tired, although she won. This did her no 
good, and as a four-year-old she ran some bad races; but at 
Doncaster in the Cup she ran Isonomy to a short head after 
a desperately exciting race, and wound up her career by taking 
the Jockey Club Cup. Archer always spoke of Wheel of Fortune 
and Bend Or as the best animals which he had ridden up to the 
end of 1881. 

The race between Isonomy and Jannette for the Doncaster Cup 
has always made me doubtful whether Isonomy was quite such a 
brilliant horse as many people have considered him. I admit that 
he was short of work, and that there was very little room between 
Jannette and the rails, but there is no doubt that Jannette’s form 
with Rylstone, that very week, was distinctly inferior to her best 
three-year-old form. At Ascot, too, when Isonomy beat Silvio by 
half a length in the Gold Vase, the latter was giving him 7 lb., and 
the horses which ran second to him in two successive Gold Cups at 
Ascot were Insulaire and Chippendale, both very honest animals but 
not brilliant—Chippendale himself beat Silvio in the Hardwicke 
Stakes, at weight for age, by a head, and besides winning the 
Cesarewitch was twice second in it, and once fourth with gst. 6 lb. 
When Chippendale won the Cesarewitch as a three-year-old he 
carried 7st. 5lb. Isonomy finished fourth, about three lengths 
behind the winner, with gst. 10lb., and was considered perhaps 
unlucky to lose. This I look on as Isonomy’s best performance, 
and an extremely good one. There is another race, however, for 
the Cesarewitch in 1887 which may be compared with it. The 
placed horses on that occasion were Humewood, three years old 
(considered little inferior to Kilwarlin), carrying 7st. 61b.; 
Bendigo, aged, gst. 71b.; Carlton, four years old, gst. 21b. Hume- 
wood won by a length and a half and Carlton was a bad third. 
The career of Bendigo to some extent resermbles Isonomy’s in the 
early years. They were both allowed plenty of time to mature. 
Isonomy ran three times as a two-year-old, in half-mile races, 
winning once. He ran once in August and twice in October, and 
finished third, first, and second. 

Bendigo never ran at all till the Cesarewitch as a three-year- 
old, and started only twice more that season, winning the Cam- 
bridgeshire and running unplaced at Liverpool. It is far better, I 
have no doubt, to give horses time to develop, but I consider that 
these horses have not borne the burden and heat of the day, so to 
speak, compared with horses like The Bard and Donovan—the 
former of which Brocklesby winners ran sixteen times without 
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being beaten as a two-year-old, and the latter thirteen times, win- 
ning eleven. Another horse which had an advantage of this sort 
was the unbeaten Barcaldine. Barcaldine ran in Ireland only asa 
two-year-old and three-year-old, and won all his races—four each 
year. He did not run again till his five-year-old season in England, 
when he won all his four races. 

Bendigo ran only sixteen times altogether in five seasons, his 
only race as a six-year-old being for the Eclipse Stakes. His 
severest year was as a seven-year-old, when he ran six times, but 
after showing himself to be a good miler in the Jubilee he was easily 
beaten by Ormonde and Minting at Ascot in the two races he ran 
there. In spite of his inferiority to these magnificent horses, he 
finished second with gst. 13 lb. in the Cambridgeshire, beaten only 
half a length by Gloriation, three years old, 7 st. 6 lb., and between 
these great efforts in the autumn handicaps won the Champion 
Stakes. I know that Isonomy’s Manchester Cup performance when 
carrying gst. 12 lb. is always spoken of as one of the most remark- 
able handicap achievements. In that race he gave The Abbot (a horse 
which had been beaten a head and three-quarters of a length by 
Petronel and Muncaster in the Two Thousand) 3st. 3lb. and beat 
him by a neck. On this form it seems tome that Isonomy comes 
out not more than 20 lb. better than Petronel at weight for age. 
Petronel was certainly not worse as a four-year-old than as a three- 
year-old, as his form in the Cesarewitch of 1880 and Ascot Cup of 
1881 will show, and he must have been very useful and consistent. 
He ran third in the Hunt Cup to Peter on Wednesday, and second 
the following day in the Gold Cup, 1881, beaten five lengths by 
Robert the Devil. Yet at Epsom, in the City and Suburban of 
1881, in which he finished fourth, carrying 7st. 7lb., Bend Or not 
only gave 211b., but beat him by at least four lengths. At Man- 
chester we have seen Carlton win the November Handicap with 
gst. 12lb., and Corrie Roy with gst. 10lb., by a head in each 
case, from horses carrying considerably less than 7 st., and in later 
years Ravensbury and St. Maclou win with gst. 41b.; Corrie Roy 
gst. 12lb. and Isonomy gst. 81b. also each won the Ebor Handicap 
with great ease. 

(To be continued.) 
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OUR SHOOTING LODGE 


BLUE GROUSE SHOOTING IN BRITISH 
COLUMBIA 


BY R. LECKIE-EWING 


Or the many varieties of winged game which can be shot in the 
province, probably none affords better sport than the blue grouse. 
British Columbia is singulerly fortunate in possessing within her 
limits no fewer than eleven distinct species of the grouse family ; 
one of the most widely distributed being the blue or dusky grouse. 
He is a large handsome bird, and bears a fairly strong resemblance 
to a blackcock. His manner of flight is very similar, and his colour- 
ings, although not so brilliant, present a like appearance. This 
resemblance is carried out in the female bird also. An old cock 
bird often weighs 23 1b., and I have heard of specimens being heavier 
than this. 

On the First of September, the opening day here for both big 
and small game shooting, blue grouse are, as a rule, found along the 
feet of mountain ranges, or a little way up them. It is here that 
their nests are most often to be detected and that they bring up 
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their young. Sometimes, however, they nest high up in pine-clad 
mountain slopes, and feed at this time almost entirely upon the 
various kinds of wild berries which grow in abundance around their 
nesting grounds. As autumn advances, the feed lower down begins 
to get scarce, and they make their way gradually up the mountain 
slopes, still living on wild berries, which take longer to ripen the 
higher they ascend. When these are all over their main diet begins, 
namely, pine needles. These constitute their food from October 
till April or May, and the birds seemingly thrive on them quite as 
well as they do upon the more choice assortment of summer and 


THROUGH THE FOREST 


autumn berries. Like the ruffed grouse and prairie chicken, they 
often eat grasshoppers, which are very abundant at certain seasons 
of the year. 

At the beginning of the shooting season blue grouse are found 
in coveys, varying from eight to twelve in number; but even at this 
early stage two or three broods often join together, and as the cold 
weather approaches and they reach their winter quarters (the sum- 
mits of pine-clad mountains) they gather into enormous flocks, 


sometimes as many as a hundred or more getting up at the same 
time, 
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When the birds are young they are easily shot, as they lie very 
close. If sportsmen are so minded, and are shooting over good 
dogs, often whole coveys can be secured without having to go more 
than a few hundred yards; for after the first rise, when easy rights 
and lefts can be made, the remaining birds only fly a short distance 
ahead, and can be marked down without much difficulty. After 
the ranges have been shot over a few times, however, it is a very 
different story, and it is only then that these splendid sporting birds 
tax the powers of the finest shot 
to the utmost. They become much 
wilder, rise further afield, and fly 
faster. Long before the winter is 
over the blue grouse are almost unap- 
proachable. 

I know of no more difficult 
shooting under the sun than a certain 
form which this sport takes late on 
in the season. It is whilst shooting 
along a steep mountain slope, open 
country below you, and high pine 
trees above. The birds are often 
found and flushed whilst sitting on 
the branches. They always fly down 
hill, and if one be fortunate enough to 
hit his bird or birds whilst they are 
descending like rockets straight down 
from the topmost branches far into 
the gulches below, he has nothing 
more to learn with a shot-gun, The 
best shots I have ever seen out here 
fail almost entirely when it comes to 
this form of sport. 

It was towards the end of Sep- 
tember before I and two of my friends 
were able to get away for a couple 
of days’ shoot. Some fifteen miles from our home on the shores 
of Okanagan Lake I had often heard that good blue grouse range 
could be found. Fortunately we knew one of the ranchers in this 
valley, and on my asking him about the shooting he very kindly 
sent his waggon and a couple of saddle-horses along for us, and 
made us welcome at his small log cabin. Having no dogs, and 
not being much of a shot himself, he was glad to have the chance 
of getting his range shot over and seeing our dogs work. Besides 
our guns, we brought with us our two Old Country retrievers, and 
¥2 
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also a younger dog of the same strain. Both retrievers were 
thoroughly broken, and the younger dog, who had setter blood 
in him, although rather wild, proved very useful (where so much 
ground had to be covered), as he both ranged and set game well. 
One requires to know the habits of blue grouse if a successful 
day’s shoot is to be obtained. In the early hours of the morning 
the best sport can always be had, as the birds are then scattered and 
feeding on the ground; later on in the day, and when the sun is 
hot, they usually sit in pine trees, coming down again towards 
evening to feed. The most likely ground is nearly always along 
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mountain sides, where berry bushes and long grasses grow, and 
where there are benches with pine trees growing. 

Our first day’s shoot proved a good one, as the birds were 
plentiful, and although rather wild, not impossibly so. Starting out 
about seven, a walk of a few hundred yards brought us to the foot 
of the mountain range over which we were to shoot. Here we 
separated, I taking one gulch and the other two guns going a little 
further along and following up another draw. The climbing was 
pretty stiff for some time before we got on to some level pine-clad 
benches: higher up. It was on the edge of one of these that my 
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retriever first got on to some birds. After following slowly upon 
the scent (as I have trained him to do) he was not long in flushing 
a small covey, out of which I bagged a brace. The rest carried 
straight along, and, as is their wont, some treed. It is here that the 
shot-gun comes to a standstill; no sportsman cares to shoot birds 
sitting on a tree, so I usually carry in my pocket a ‘22 pistol; with 
this small weapon a grouse sitting anywhere between twenty and 
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fifty yards forms no easy target. However, with practice, one soon 
becomes an expert and able to knock over a good many birds. 

After getting one down in this manner I followed on towards 
the others that I had marked, and the few remaining ones got 
up so very wild that I only managed to bag one. Still keeping 
along the same bench I was soon into another covey, this time a 
very strong one. The birds rose beautifully in ones and twos, 
giving me time to reload between each rise. Before they had all 
gone, I had added two and a half brace to my game-bag, which 
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already began to feel heavy. I shortly came to the last of the 
timber, and, finding no birds in the open, I climbed higher up 
towards the direction of the other guns, whom I could hear firing 
away briskly some few hundred yards further along the mountains. 
The birds are very fond of rocky ground, and more especially 
so if pine trees are close at hand. It was in one of these places 
that I next came across a covey. This time I could see several of 
them sitting on rocks and fallen logs; it was very evident that they 
had not been shot at before. Walking up to them I got an easy 
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right and left as they rose, and again a third bird before they had 
all gone. This, however, proved to be my last easy shooting for 
the day, as the other birds I came across, both in coveys and 
singly, were wild, and I had to be content with several misses. An 
old cock, rising some forty or fifty yards out and going off like a 
rocket, forms no easy target and needs a great deal of stopping. It 
is astonishing, too, the amount of killing they require. I have shot 
them time after time, sent feathers flying and legs drooping, and 
still they have carried on. Bad shooting perhaps, but I have seen 
the best of shots do the same thing. 
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Gradually my bag increased, and when by one o’clock I found 
I had nine brace I felt I had done pretty well, and to carry many 
more and shoot at the same time was no easy matter. Accordingly, 
I made my way by easy stages towards our shooting lodge, picking 
up on my way down another brace of birds. On getting back I 
found the other two sportsmen in before me, they having made a 
bag between them of fourteen brace. We were well satisfied with 
our first day’s sport, and spent the remainder of the afternoon fish- 
ing ina small trout stream which ran past the cabin door. Here 
we caught a big basket of small trout, as evidently all the fish went 
down to the big lake before they reached a decent size. 


STARTING FOR HOME 


The next day proved gloriously fine, and we were up before 
daybreak, and on our shooting ground just as the sun rose over 
the tops of the mountains on the opposite side of the valley. As 
we had endless ground to shoot over we headed out in another 
direction, following the valley down some two miles before we 
started to ascend to the level where the birds were at present living. 
The range we had chosen proved much harder walking than the 
day before; it had not been shot over that season, but still the birds 
were wild although very numerous. The three guns kept in line, 
walking slowly along the steep rocky slopes, the dogs ranging 
between. 
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We were not long in coming across birds, a scattered covey 
giving all three guns a chance. Four birds fell, one causing great 
difficulty before it was retrieved, as it went a hundred yards down 
the mountain slope. Fortunately my retriever watched it tumble, 
and after a prolonged hunt I saw him making his way back to me 
with a fine old cock bird in his mouth. It was here that we got — 
our first taste of that hardest of all shooting, birds swooping down 
like falcons from the tops of the pines. 

We had come to the end of our beat with only one solitary 
clump of tall firs ahead of us. I happened to look up, and caught 
sight of a bird high up and sitting on one of the topmost boughs. 
Guessing that there would doubtless he more, we placed ourselves 
in position, one gun between and one on either side of the trees. 
Below us was a steep decline, and we were pretty sure that what 
birds there were would fly down hill. We were not mistaken, as 
at a little noise down swooped a brace; four barrels rang out, but 
not a feather was touched. Again another brace dropped down, 
following the two ahead of them; again we shot, this time one bird 
doubled up, but the impetus he had started with carried him 
hundreds of feet below us, and he fell out of sight. Three single 
birds then came out, flying (if such a thing were possible) faster 
than ever, and again all three escaped. The last two, however, 
coming out sideways were brought down, both high overhead shots. 

But to go over the day’s sport would only be to give more or 
less a repetition of the previous one, so I need not enumerate 
further incidents. We had a heavier bag, arriving at the cabin 
with thirty-five brace in all. Tired and hungry, we did full 
justice to the excellent hunter’s stew which thoughtful host had 
ready for us. 

Early the following morning we started out for home, bearing 
with us the pleasantest recollections of our two days’ shoot, and 
promising our genial host that we would, at an early date, pay his 
shooting ground another visit, and bring down a few more of his 
birds before the snows and frosts of winter set in. 
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THE SOLDIER IN THE 


BY MAJOR ARTHUR HUGHES-ONSLOW 


THESE few pages are in no way intended as a treatise on military 
equitation, an art which has been amply dealt with from the earliest 
times down to those of the immortal Geoffrey Gambado and the 
latest editions of the Cavalry Drill Book; nor do I mean to probe 
the records of soldier racing to those far-off days when, according 
to Homer, two heroes engaged in a chariot race by the sands of 
the swift-running Scamander while the Greek army was marking 
time before the walls of Troy. Two thousand years and more have 
rolled away since then; but a race meeting in camp is as popular 
as ever, and I propose to jot down a few notes on the sport as I 
have seen it during the last twenty years, with special reference to 
the Grand Military Meeting, another anniversary of which will be 
celebrated at Sandown in a few days’ time. 

When I joined my regiment in India in 1882 many soldiers 
owned and rode racehorses and racing ponies, but there were very few 
races for which they could run. The next year, however, a Grand 
Military Steeplechase was instituted on much the same lines as the 
English race. It was run at Umballa and brought out a field of 
about ten runners, the winner having been owned and ridden by 
that most gallant sportsman, the late ‘‘ Bill’ Beresford. Chisholm, 
also of the gth Lancers, rode one he greatly fancied, but it fell, and 
my mount got rid of me by hitting a mud wall about half a mile 
from home. He was a big brown Australian and belonged to Lord 
Airlie, then Adjutant of my regiment. The climate and the going 
of India are not very favourable to steeplechasing, and after a few 
years this race was given up. 

I returned home in 1884. R. B. Fisher (roth Hussars), W. B. 
Morris (7th Hussars), Lee Barber (3rd Dragoon Guards), L. H. 
Jones (5th Lancers), and E. R. Owen (Welsh Fusiliers), were then 
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shining lights. Morris on Red Hussar and Lee Barber on Jupiter 
Tonans were almost invincible. ‘‘ Bobby” Fisher and Meerschaum 
were a familiar pair. Broadwood (12th Lancers), T. Hone (7th 
Hussars), Babington and Orr-Ewing (of the 16th Lancers) and 
Burn-Murdock (Royals) owned and rode some very good horses. 

Fisher’s two best about this time were Roquefort and Dales- 
man. Roquefort was a grand jumper and rare stayer, as is shown 
by his Grand National record: third in 1885, winner in 1886, and 
only beaten in 1887, when carrying 12st. 8lb., by falling over the 
rails in the last fifty yards. He was a very difficult horse to ride, 
and it was almost impossible to get him round a right-handed 
course, he used to hang so badly to the left; he even did this at 
a walk, and would have gone into the ditch every fifty yards when 
hacking quietly along the road if his rider had left him alone. His 
owner was unlucky enough to break his leg about six weeks before 
the National of 1886; so, being unable to ride, he accepted a good 
offer for the horse. 

Dalesman was a very different sort, a champion hurdle-racer 
to wnom weight seemed to make no difference. He won all the 
big hurdle handicaps, carrying top weight, and I doubt if we ever 
saw a better at that game; but he was a wretched performer over 
steeplechase fences : ‘‘ through or under’”’ seemed to be his motto, 
and Fisher put in a very good bit of work when he won the Grand 
Military on him at Sandown in 1887. A year or two afterwards, 
when in other hands, he was well backed for the National, but as 
far as I remember did not start; I think it was about 100 to 1 
against his getting round the course even if he had been allowed a 
week to doit in. It is very rare for a horse to be really good at 
both games; if he jumps fences well he generally wastes time over 
hurdles, and if he glides beautifully over them he usually makes a 
mistake or two over the steeplechase course, and these little blunders 
make all the difference between winning and losing a race. If you 
want to make a good ‘chaser I think it is a mistake to let him run 
first over hurdles, for if he once learns to gallop over them it is very 
hard to teach him to jump fences properly. A good deal of the 
superiority of the Irish over the English steeplechase horse is, I 
venture to think, due to the fact that the former is generally taught 
steeplechasing from the beginning, whereas the latter has a pre- 
liminary course of hurdle-racing. 

In 1885 the Grand Military Meeting was held at Aylesbury, a 
good sporting course but somewhat difficult of access. Barton, of 
the Foot Guards, won the Gold Cup on Scorn; he was a very nice 
rider, but a bad accident, which disabled him for a long time, soon 
forced him to give up race-riding. 
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Aldershot was chosen for 1886. The course, situated on 
Twezledown Hill, just beyond that dusty desert known as the Long 
Valley, takes a good deal of doing. The fences are fully up to 
the average size, there is a long steep hill to go up, another to 
come down, and some of the turns are very sharp; so that a horse 
must be able to gallop both up and down hill, to jump well, and make 
his turns smoothly, to get round it with success. Captain Charlie 
Childe won the Gold Cup with Standard. T. Hone was in the 
saddle, and he did a very smart thing when riding in another race 
at this meeting. He was on a hard puller that got somewhat the 
better of him going down the hill. At the fence near the bottom 
he was leading a long way and going very fast, when the horse hit it 
hard and came an awful cropper; but Hone landed on his feet, 
and the moment his animal scrambled up he jumped into the saddle 
before the others caught him, and, finishing the rest of the journey all 
right, won easily. 

A year or two before, when General Sir F. Fitz Wygram was in 
command of the Cavalry Brigade at Aldershot, he wanted to 
encourage the bond-fide fox-hunter to compete with the steeplechase 
horse, and for this purpose had a big bank, a post-and-rail, and 
several other special fences built just inside the ordinary ones, 
giving a cup to be run for over this course. It did not help the 
hunter, however, as the ’chaser got over the obstacles well enough, 
and was of course far too fast between them to give the other a 
chance. 

It seems to me almost impossible to bring the hunter and the 
‘chaser together on equal terms. So long as you have a racecourse 
with its good sound going and firm take-offs, whatever fences you 
build on it the ’chaser is sure to beat the hunter; directly, how- 
ever, you go to the natural country with its ridge and furrow, 
bad going, boggy take-offs, and unknown landings, the boot is alto- 
gether on the other Jeg, and the good galloping hunter is the one 
for my money. The Household Brigade Inter-regimental Race at 
Hawthorn Hill last April is a case in point. There were some thirty 
starters, among whom were several very fair steeplechase horses; 
but the natural country in the early part of the race settled them, 
and the finish was left to the fox-hunters. It is all a matter of 
education: the ’chaser is taught to stride boldly on and to fly over 
any obstacle that comes in his way without checking for an instant ; 
the hunter, on the contrary, is constantly changing his pace and 
the length of his stride to avoid or surmount bad bits of ground, 
mole hills, rabbit holes, and the hundred and one other difficulties 
that beset his path. The one is required to act with machine-like 
precision and regularity, the other to alter his methods every 
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minute; consequently, whichever battle-ground you select, the 
unaccustomed visitor is placed at an enormous disadvantage. 

My object in writing thus is to point out what I consider the 
mistake of excluding winners from running in the Army or other 
point-to-point races. Many soldiers own good hunters who at some 
period of their career have won a hunt cup or other steeplechase. 
I think it is a great pity to bar these, and unless the course has 
been cut down and simplified to a ridiculous extent I don’t believe 
any danger need be feared from the ’chaser who has not also gone 
through the mill thoroughly as a hunter. So long as a horse is a 
good enough hunter to get the course, I am convinced his ante- 
cedents need not be inquired into. I am utterly against the policy, 
in any kind of racing, of excluding or crushing the good horse by 
heavy penalties and prohibitive weights, in fact drawing the con- 
ditions of a race all in favour of the bad horse. I have often heard 
it said that it is much easier to win a race under National Hunt 
Rules with a bad horse than a good one, and this I think is the 
reason why so few good-class horses are put to the game. 

When the Grand Military Meeting was revived last year after 
the three years’ interval caused by the war, I was very glad that the 
Gold Cup was made a weight-for-age race without penalties or 
allowances, so as to give the best horse in the Army every chance of 
winning. The result was that among the entries were five really 
good animals—Ambush, Marpessa, Gangbridge, Leinster, and Drum- 
ree. Unfortunately, Sir T. Gallwey being abroad, Leinster did not 
start, and at the last moment the Duke of Westminster decided to 
keep Drumree for the flat-race next day. Had these five gone to 
the post I think it would have been as interesting a race as anyone 
could wish to see. 

In 1887 the meeting returned to Sandown, where it has been 
held ever since. So good a course, such an excellent view of the 
racing, and such facilities of access, can hardly be obtained any- 
where else. 

As I have already mentioned, Dalesman won the Cup; the next 
year it was taken by Captain (now Colonel) Fenwick of the Blues, a 
staunch supporter of military racing, by the aid of Bertha, a four- 
year-old mare, who, like Dalesman, was not the best of jumpers. I 
need not pause at the next four winners—St. Cross (Captain 
“* Roddy ” Owen), Lady Sarah (Captain Little), Hollington (Captain 
C. Lambton), and Ormerod (Captain Bewicke)—except to note that 
Captains Owen and Bewicke were at the very top of the tree as 
steeplechase jockeys, either amateur or professional, at that time. 

A grand old horse won in 1893—The Midshipmite—belonging 
to Captain Powell, ridden by Captain Burn-Murdock (his second 
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win). He carried 13st. 7 lb., and next year, with the same crushing 
weight, was only beaten by Captain Michael Hughes’ plodding Zsop 
(Sir C. Slade), to whom he was giving nearly two stone. Heaven 
knows how many ’chases The Midshipmite won, but for years he 
carried top weight in all the best three-mile events, and was hardly 
ever beaten. Those were indeed great days for Arthur Yates’ stable 
when The Midshipmite and Cloister were there together, and I know 
that in the two Grand Nationals in which both competed the stable 
opinion was pretty equally divided between them. The four and a 
half miles over Liverpool was, however, a little beyond The Mid- 
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shipmite’s tether, and his great rival beat him with much ease both 
times. Two grand horses they were, both in looks and deeds, and 
both were brought out by soldiers. Cloister’s first win was the Irish 
Grand Military at Punchestown, when owned by Orr-Ewing and 
ridden by Babington of the 16th Lancers. 

The 12th Lancers’ turn came next with the good-looking and 
very useful Field Marshal, whose owner, Eustace Loder, has been a 
great power in military racing ever since. Eustace Crawley was the 
jockey ; he rode a lot of winners about this time, and on one occasion 
won his race after the bridle had slipped over his horse’s head at the 
last fence but one. 
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David Campbell (gth Lancers) scored in 1896 and 1897 on 
Captain Orr-Ewing’s Nelly Gray and Colonel Gough’s (14th Hussars) 
Parapluie; and in the former year he gained a greater victory by 
winning the Grand National on The Soarer. 

1898 saw a first-rate meeting—good horses, large fields, and fine 
weather. Some capital riders had come on to fill the gaps that 
time had made among their seniors: Hon. R. Ward, W. Ricardo, 
A. Lawson, de Crespigny, and Murray-Threipland were all showing 
good form. The first-named had a veritable triumph, winning 
six races in the two days; and Arthur Yates, the friend and mentor 
of innumerable soldiers, did even better, eight winners coming from 
his stable at Bishop’s Sutton. 

Eleven numbers went up for the Gold Cup, and they were a 
long way above the average in point of class: March Hare, Waitiki, 
and Midshipmite, all good winners, and Romanoff, then a five-year-old 
who won eight other races during the season without being beaten, 
were the pick of the opposition to County Council, a chestnut geld- 
ing by Isonomy out of Lady Peggy by Hermit out of Belle Agnes 
by King Tom—his pedigree reads more like a Derby winner than a 
steeplechaser. I had the pleasure of riding, and won in a canter by 
twenty lengths; had I allowed the horse to stride along in the last 
quarter of a mile he could have passed the winning-post before 
March Hare, who was second, had reached the last fence. Fit and 
well as he was on that day, I doubt if any steeplechase horse that 
ever ran could have beaten him over three miles at Sandown. He 
had a long and curious career. After winning any amount of flat and 
hurdle races he broke down badly, was fired and given a year’s rest, 
and then sent, when eight years old, to Sir Charles Nugent to learn 
steeplechasing—not a very promising recruit, it might be thought, in 
fact somewhat of an ‘‘old soldier,” and it speaks volumes for his 
trainer that he made what he did of him. He never became a really 
good jumper, but the last thing the old horse meant to do was to 
fall, and he soon realised that the two most important points in 
getting round a steeplechase course are to take off at the right spot 
and to jump absolutely straight. So long asa horse does this he 
can hardly come down, no matter how low he jumps. More than 
half the falls are caused by horses’ getting too near the fence or 
standing off too far from it. 

Some horses have the happy knack of always coming up to 
their fences exactly right; I fancy they do this by very accurately 
measuring their distance when still some way off; but the majority 
occasionally arrive out of their stride. Three courses are then open 
to them—(1) to take another ordinary stride which puts them right 
under the fence and leads to an almost certain fall; (2) to take off 
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from where they are, and make a big effort which generally gets 
them safely over, except in the case of the water jump; .(3) to put in 
a short stride and so arrive at the correct spot for taking off. 
Nothing is more disturbing to one’s seat than for the horse to 
choose one of the latter courses when you expect him to adopt the 
other, and with some horses it is very hard to tell which they will 
do. I have ridden horses who would sometimes stand off a tre- 
mendous distance from their fences, and at other times pop ina 
short one when least expected. I do not think men who have not 
ridden steeplechases can have any idea of the distance some bold 
jumpers will stand off; and when they next see a young jockey in 
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difficulties whose horse has apparently jumped beautifully, I hope 
they will not criticise too harshly. County Council was by no 
means a great jumper, and being well aware of that fact he did not 
attempt the standing-off game, but was most particular to put in 
the short one when required. He won a great many races after this, 
and, if I remember correctly, was never beaten till the fatal race at 
Sandown which ended both his career and that of Hidden Mystery 
in Igor. 

This was a military race given by the Sandown Club, and should 
have been a great success, among other starters being County Council, 
Hidden Mystery, and Romanoff, all first-class horses, the last two 
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ridden by their owners, Captain Brassey and Captain Lambton. 
County Council fell at the open ditch, and Hidden Mystery tumbled 
over him and broke his leg. Romanoff won easily, and County 
Council hurt his back so badly that he never got over it. 

Romanoff was a charming animal, a fine jumper, and a good 
stayer with plenty of speed; he was a very nice horse to ride and 
extremely good-looking, in fact he was as near perfect as a steeple- 
chase horse can be. Captain Lambton won eight or nine races on 
him in 1898, and the next year the horse had the Grand Military at his 
mercy, but, his owner having met with an accident, he did not run. 
After winning several good stakes he broke down just before the 
National of rgo1, for which he was then favourite. Hidden Mystery 
was of a very different temperament: excitable, and a hard puller. 
He was brilliant up to three anda half miles, but I doubt if he would 
ever have won a Grand National with the weight he would always have 
had to carry. With twelve stone on his back he started first favourite 
in 1g00, but fell about a mile from home. I had met him a year 
before in the Irish Grand Military at Punchestown with a good 
stayer, Ravenswood by name, belonging to Major Loder. Luckily 
for us it was a good-run race, but at the wall I was hard at mine, 
with Hidden Mystery pulling double alongside. I stuck to him as 
best I could, and about a quarter of a mile from home he stopped 
pulling, in another hundred yards had stopped going, in fact he 
shut up like a knife, and I won very easily. I know that he improved 
greatly; but if a horse cannot get three miles when he is five, I 
doubt if he will ever get four and a half. His brother Leinster won 
the Sefton last November in great style, and I hope that no un- 
fortunate accident will cut short his career, and that his owner will 
have a go for this year’s Grand Military with him. 

Melton Constable beat Cathal and ten others in the Handicap. 
He was as game and honest a little horse as ever ran. At home an 
idle little fellow who just bucked over his fences and scuttled along 
between them, on the racecourse he was full of dash and fire, a 
glorious jumper, and as keen to win his race asa terrier to catch 
a rat. 

A very fine stamp of mare, Lambay by Royal Meath, carried 
her owner, Murray-Threipland, to victory in the Hunters’ Race. They 
did a good deal better the next year by winning the Gold Cup, beat- 
ing Major Loder’s Covert Hack after a good race. Covert Hack has 
since then won the Conyngham Cup at Punchestown four times. 
He is now only ten years old, so I hope he may beat even this great 
record. 


1 Probably he never did, but he ran once more and won, the Spithead Steeplechase 
at Portsmouth Park.—Ep, 
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After three years’ interval, caused by the war, the meeting was 
again held last year, and, considering the large number of soldiers 
who were still abroad or had only recently come home, it turned out 
very well. 

The Gold Cup was very easily won by Major Loder’s grand 
jumper Marpessa, whom I had the privilege of riding. Gangbridge, 
who was second, broke down—a very bad bit of luck for his plucky 
young owner, who had given a good price for him not long before. 
I hope he will have better luck next time. His Majesty’s Ambush 
was third; he did not put much heart into his work; if he had 
shown the dash which he did at Liverpool three weeks later he would 
have been a very hard nut to crack. 

Collis of the Carabineers, a very nice rider, won the Handicap 
on his own horse Prince Talleyrand, and I must not forget to mention 
the very good form shown by Captain Rasbotham when winning 
two races for Major Edwardes. At the timeof writing the entries 
for this year have not closed, but I hope it will be a first-rate meet- 
ing with plenty of young blood coming on to take the place of those 
who have left the service or given up the game. 

I have taken up so much space with the chief military meeting 
that I have none left for the excellent sport I have seen in soldiers’ 
races at Aldershot, in Ireland, and at various regimental meetings 
and point-to-points, at all of which the game is played with the 
greatest keenness and in the most sportsmanlike spirit. Some of 
the horses and some of the riding may not be of the highest class, 
but all are doing their best and having a real good try to win. 

Among the many other good soldier riders whose names have 
not already occurred in this article I must not forget to men- 
tion F. E. Laurence (Rifle Brigade), H. de Robeck, E. Peel and 
Bidgood (R.H.A.), D. Macdougal, Wiggin and D. R. Aikman 
(13th Hussars), C. Fielden and R. Adams (Greys), R. Dewhurst and 
k. Hoare (4th Hussars), R. Sandeman, G. Bryan, E. W. Baird, C. M. 
Kavanagh, E. Baring, the late Lord William Bentinck, and 
T. W. Brand (all of the roth Hussars), Wormald (12th Lancers) 
and Beevor (R.A.M.C.). 

I will wind up by wishing the best of luck to all soldier riders, 
and may the recollection of the races they have ridden and the 
good horses that have carried them ever be, as they are to the writer, 
a happy memory. 
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BRIDGE 
BY ‘“*PORTLAND” 


In the world of indoor sport Bridge at the present moment reigns 
supreme. The billiard-room is deserted, the expensive ping-pong 
tables that we bought when the craze was at its height have been 
broken into firewood, or relegated to the lumber-room where rest 
foils, gloves, battledores, puff billiards, the roulette and Sandown 
boards, all the insignia of indoor amusement. England’s manhood, 
and womanhood too, has for the time being gone mad over Bridge 
—or so the non-Bridge-players say—the one and only form of enter- 
tainment permitted and enjoyed in polite society. Why, only the 
other day we read in the papers that the first, if not the greatest, 
Bridge-player in the realm forewent the pleasure of attending some 
amateur theatricals prepared upon a magnificent scale for his amuse- 
ment—on the second night of the performances, having witnessed the 
premicre—for the sake of his rubber. Great indeed must be the 
charm of Bridge when it can prove a counter attraction to the 
Chatsworth theatricals ! 

The reason of the great popularity of Bridge is not difficult to 
explain. It is an excellent game—out and away the best card 
game ever invented—and sufficiently intellectual to appeal to the 
average understanding, but yet not over-exacting. It does not 
require the devotion of a lifetime to excel at it, like chess. It does 
not even make so great a demand upon the thinking machinery as 
whist, or possibly picquet; so that it can be played for recreation 
purposes pure and simple, and not as a profession. And yet we 
are told that some naughty ladies and gentlemen have made it one, 
and earn their livings at it! Well, as the general average of play 
improves—and it is improving—their incomes will diminish. Then 
Othello’s occupation will be gone, and Bridge as a profession will 
cease to be; but as a pastime it is safe to prophesy that it will 
continue to be a social factor until the young century has grown old. 
Judging by its present vogue, if that be any criterion, it should 
have at least as long a life as whist, which lasted a hundred and fifty 
years or more, and would be with us now had not Bridge arisen to 
kill it. 

Although Bridge was played upon the Continent, one hears, 
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for a number of years before it was ever seen in this country, its 
history may be said to begin for us with its introduction in the 
London clubs some ten years since. The members of the Portland 
Club were the pioneers of the movement, and to them belongs the 
honour due to its importers. When we remember how conservative 
all old whist-players were, the small estimation in which the dummy 
game was held, and how little any of us anticipated that our four- 
handed whist could be improved upon—least of all by having one 
hand upon the table—they certainly deserve all credit for the 
rapidity with which they realised the charms of Bridge. 

During the last decade the progress of the game has been 
remarkable. At first the would-be Bridge-players met with a great 
deal of opposition, especially from the old and crusted type cf 
whist-player. Whist was good enough for him, he said, and he 
would play that or nothing. He objected to a game at which you 
could lose an unlimited number of points; he would not mind so 
much if the four hands were held up, but he hated dummy, etc., etc. 

It was only after he had been coaxed and cajoled into making 
a fourth, and had begun to feel the fascinations of ‘‘ no-trumps,” 
that he softened in his attitude towards the game. Sometimes his 
conversion would be slow, sometimes rapid. An inveterate whist- 
player has been known to refuse to make up a table at that game 
after a single night at Bridge! At first it was a matter of difficulty 
to get a rubber; but as the number of conversions increased the 
number of whist-players diminished, until at last even the irrecon- 
cilables had to fall in with the new order of things, or give up card- 
playing altogether. Still, Bridge was confined to one or two London 
clubs, the erstwhile strongholds of whist. Suddenly the game 
became popular—in country-houses, among the ladies, everywhere. 
In the early days you had to go all over London to get your 
scoring-blocks. Now they are to be found on sale in every village 
shop that deals in stationery. 

But the most remarkable feature of the Bridge fever is the 
improvement in the play during the last year or two. Many a man 
who rarely or never took a hand at whist in his life is now quite an 
advanced Bridge-player. The game has become a science, and a 
very exact and exacting science, as it is played at present. You 
cannot fob off your partner with some vague excuse or worn-out 
card platitude nowadays if you have committed some egregious 
error in your play. He will turn up the cards and show you the 
precise point at which you went adrift, telling you what card you 
ought to have played, and asking you very pointedly why you did 
not play it? It is, of course, impossible to meet criticism of this 
kind except by a frank avowal of the fault. 
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Another remarkable feature of the game is that there are prac- 
tically no duffers. Beginners there are in plenty, people who have 
not yet played long enough to acquire an intimate knowledge of the 
game; but none of the hopeless, plodding old blunderers one met 
with at whist. This goes to show that the game is an easier one, 
and that, given a sufficient amount of practice, a fair proficiency 
may be acquired by any person of average intelligence. 

As a matter of fact the majority of players understand the 
game so well now that it would be almost an impertinence to 
attempt to teach them anything. It is not impossible to improve 
one’s game, however, by the calm, dispassionate consideration of a 
hand now and again, the finer points in the play of which might 
be overlooked at the card-table; and this emboldens me to put 
before the readers of the Badminton Magazine a few illustrative 
Bridge hands, which I hope may not be without interest. The 
first of these, which is a hand of a very simple kind, illustrates the 
importance of distinguishing a lead from weakness from a lead from 
strength, and the advantage of going for a slam when winning the 
game is a practical certainty—a point sometimes overlooked by 
indifferent players, who are apt to be satisfied with game only. 
Twenty or forty points for a slam, however, and the score of the 
extra tricks necessary to get it, are well worth having upon one’s 
scoring-block. 


ILLUSTRATIVE HAND. 


A and B are partners against Y and Z. 
The score is love-all, and the dealer (Z) has declared hearts. 


Y’s hand (dummy). Z’s hand. 


Hearts = - Hearts 
Diamonds - - Clubs 
Clubs - - Spades 
Spades - - | 


TRICK I. | TRICK 2. 


A Z, 4. Score: AB, 0; Y Z, 2. 
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TRICK 3. TRICK 4. 


Score: A Y 


TRICK 6. 


| 


TRICK 7. 


Score:: A By 13 256. 

Tricks 8 to 13: Y Z win all these tricks and the little slam. 
Remarks : 

Trick 1.—If the 8 of clubs were A’s fourth best card he must hold king, knave, 
10, 8; but in that case he would have led knave or 10. Z, therefore, sees that it is 
a short-suit lead and refuses. 

Trick 2.—If the ace of diamonds is not put on by B, Z throws the g of clubs, 
allowing A to win the trick. If B holds the ace, whether he plays it or not, Z can 
win the little slam if he only loses one trick in trumps. 

Trick 3.—Z risks having his spades ruffed on the chance of winning a slam. 

Trick 7.—Z is just as likely to catch the knave of trumps by playing out his king 
as by finessing, as he avoids the risk of playing a second round in spades to pu 
dummy in. 
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BOOKS ON SPORT 


SURREY CRICKET: its History and Associations. Edited by the 
Rt. Hon. Lord Alverstone, L.C.J., President, and C. W. Al- 
cock, Secretary, of the Surrey County Cricket Club. With illus- 
trations. 540 pp. 8vo., 5s. net. Longmans, Green & Co. 1904. 


The re-issue of this book will be of interest, not only to Surrey 
cricketers, but to lovers of the game wherever they may be found, 
though, of course, it is to the men of Surrey that it particularly 
appeals. How it comes that the county has declined so much from 
the eminence it once enjoyed is difficult to understand ; for Surrey, as 
is here justly claimed, was one of the earliest nurseries of the game, ~ 
and on the village greens of Surrey, to which a chapter is specially 
devoted, cricket was played with the diligence and enthusiasm that 
could not fail to have the best results. There was a day when 
Surrey met All England—there were many days in fact —and she 
repeatedly had the best of the picked representatives of all the 
other counties combined, a proud thing for her friends to say. 
She has had excellent captains, and a number of wonderfully fine 
players in all departments of the game; but in the County Cham- 
pionship her place in recent lists has not been at the top. The 
Lord Chief Justice leads off with a chapter on County Cricket, 
and remarks that he should be disposed to allow matches between 
the M.C.C. and the counties to rank for the Championship, though 
he acknowledges the difficulty, if not the impossibility, of increasing 
the number of matches played by the first-class counties. ‘‘I defy 
anybody, particularly a first-class field, to keep fit for fielding for 
four or five months without intermission,” his lordship says, and as 
this is undoubtedly true, it is a proof that any addition to the 
number of matches already played is out of the question. The 
learned judge, from the bench of the Marylebone pavilion, expresses 
his astonishment that in first-class matches men playing for county 
elevens often ‘“‘do not seem to have an elementary notion as to how 
they ought to hold their hands when attempting a difficult catch”’; 
and herein his lordship is in agreement with many other observers. 

Surrey cricket is traced back to the year 1598, when scholars 
of the Free School of Guildford used ‘‘to play at crickett and other 
plaies”’ on a certain piece of land in the neighbourhood which was 
also used for ‘‘the bating of bears’’; and the reader is conducted 
through later periods when the Duke of Cumberland (‘‘ Butcher”’), 
amongst others, played the game. He may or may not have been 
a good judge of it, but once at any rate he made a very bad mistake. 
His Grace and Lord Sandwich arranged a match, and the Duke, 
wishing to find the best possible eleven, ordered twenty-two of the 
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principal cricketers in the county to be brought to play before him 
so that he might choose a side. He did so; but the rejected eleven, 
convinced that a complete mistake had been made, ‘‘ challenged the 
elect to play for a crown a head out of their own pockets.” The 
challenge was accepted, “‘ they played before the Duke, and the elect 
were beat all to nothing.’”” The costume at this period seems to 
have been jockey caps and knee-breeches, and in many cases silk 
shirts and stockings, with silver-buckled shoes; tall hats, of course, 
came later. If William Beldham was all he is described, he must 
indeed have been a magnificent spectacle: “It was a study for 
Phidias to see Beldham rise to strike—the grandeur of the attitude, 
the settled composure of the look, the piercing lightning of the eye, 
the rapid glance at the bat, were electrical. Men’s hearts throbbed 
within them, their cheeks turned pale and red. Michael Angelo 
might have painted him.” 

The book is full of stories ; one amongst others which shows the 
well-known cricketer Lord Frederick Beauclerk in a very unamiable 
light. He, with a player named Howard, made a match against 
Squire Osbaldeston and Lambert, but on the day selected the Squire 
was too ill to stand. Lord Frederick, however, insisted that the 
match should go on or that forfeit be paid, whereupon Osbaldeston 
declared that he would not forfeit, Lambert should take on the pair 
of them; and he beat them both. Amongst curious occurrences in 
Surrey cricket was the bowling of a ball by Fred Cesar, brother of 
the better-known Julius, which killed a swallow flying between the 
wickets, and several times Oval sparrows have got in the way; one 
unfortunate bird, it is recorded, “‘ did his little best to field a hard 
hit between point and cover, but the task proved too great, and he 
perished nobly.”” The chapter on Cricket Curiosities is full of 
entertainment. In 1892 an energetic dog ran after a ball which 
had been hard hit, reached it before the fieldsmen, and got away 
with it safely, the batsmen meanwhile making the best of a rare 
opportunity, and they had run twelve or thirteen before the dog 
was caught, though the umpire only allowed them four. We com- 
mend the book to the attention of all cricketers. 


THE GREAT NorRTH-WEST AND THE GREAT LAKE REGION OF 
NortH America. By Paul Fountain, Longmans, Green, & Co. 
1904. 

This volume will be welcomed by all who are acquainted with 
the author’s previous works on North and South America. Readers 
have recognised Mr. Fountain’s remarkable familiarity with the 
country and with every phase of its life, and an explanation is here 
afforded. He has wandered through the districts he here describes 
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in the capacity of peddler, with a ‘‘ prairie schooner,” otherwise a 
waggon, furnished with all sorts of stores likely to be required in 
outlying stations and farms—-what is called a ‘‘ cargo of notions.” 
When not travelling he has lived with the inhabitants—settlers and 
Indians; and the fact that he is a sportsman and naturalist, with 
excellent powers of description, accounts for the value of his books. 
He is of course a fisherman amongst other things, and it need 
scarcely be said that there are fish worth trying for in this district, 
notably muskinongis: this is a species of pike, and one he caught 
weighed at least 60 1b., far from an exceptional weight. He speaks 
of another taken in the Red River of 741b., weighed piecemeal, and 
he is certain that it lost several pounds in the cutting up, for it was 
impossible to weigh it whole. Mr. Fountain has a much better 
opinion of Indians than many other writers have expressed. Far 
from being ‘‘ pison,” as one famous humorist declared, he describes 
them as often faithful, devoted, and honest, and gives anecdotes to 
bear out his estimate. 

Some of his sketches of bird life will delight ornithologists, 
notably, perhaps, a curious account of a cormorant’s nest built on a 
wreck, the seaweed of which it was composed being bound together 
with fragments of the wire rigging. On the hibernation of bears 
he makes some interesting remarks, expressing a doubt whether it 
is continuous throughout the winter or broken at intervals, with a 
leaning to the latter theory. His experiences as a trapper have 
given him an extraordinary insight into animal life, and one of his 
beliefs is that unless some very stringent laws are passed both 
moose and wipiti—it is thus that he spells the name—will speedily 
become extinct, and that the black bear will go with them. Among 
the quaint animals he describes is that known as the flying squirrel 
(Sciuropterus volucello). Like all other flying mammals, bats 
excepted, this is simply furnished with a ‘natural parachute,” 
but the distance of its so-called flights is frequently very great: 
Mr. Fountain has seen it take leaps which appear to exceed 
100 feet in actual length; it alights on the branch for which it 
is making with unerring certainty and unsurpassable grace. One 
of his most exciting chapters is called ‘‘ A Winter with the Lum- 
berers.”’ There was a desperate bully in the camp, ‘‘ Fighting Jeamy 
McCulloch by name,” the most quarrelsome man imaginable, who 
speedily fought and overcame every creature in the camp who 
would stand up to him. The “boss,” Mr. Finnock, found his au- 
thority undermined, and though a much smaller man, and a peace- 
able one moreover, Finnock perceived that the only way in which 
he could make his authority felt was by the ordeal of single combat 
with Fighting Jeamy. The battle came off, with the result that the 
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bully was conquered, so effectually indeed that it took an hour to 
bring him to his senses. The book is rich in interesting descriptions 
and well-told, often exciting, stories, and we can hardly imagine a 
class of reader to which it will not afford pleasure. 


THE KeEEpeER’s Book: A GUIDE TO THE DUTIES OF A GAME- 
KEEPER. By A. Stoddart Walker and B. Jeffrey Mackie, 
with special chapters by Lord Douglas Graham, Captain 
H. Shaw-Kennedy, Dr. Charles Reade, John Lamb, P. D. 
Malloch, Tom Speedy, and others. Edinburgh: George A. 
Morton. London: Simpkin Marshall & Co. 

This volume is dedicated ‘‘ to all gamekeepers who know their 
work, and to all indifferent ones who do not.”’ Both classes alike, 
and indeed every man who shoots, whether landowner, tenant, or 
invited guest, will find the book of value, for it is written by men 
who evidently speak from wide knowledge and long experience. A 
little boy at school, asked to define a gamekeeper, described him 
as ‘‘a big man who goes about in a braw suit of tweed, wi’ a dog 
and a gun, and does naethin’,” and it will surprise that little boy, 
if he reads this book, to find out how inaccurate is his definition. 
Chapters are devoted to the ‘ Ideal Keeper,” ‘‘ The Apprentice 
Keeper,” ‘Points in Law a Gamekeeper should Know,” ‘“ The 
Poacher,” ‘‘ Vermin,” ‘‘ The Dog,” and to the various birds and 
beasts which are the objects of pursuit ; to ‘‘ The Diseases of Game,” 
“Loaders and Gun Cleaning,” ‘‘ Miscellaneous Duties,”’ to various 
matters in connection with angling, and to “‘ Baksheesh,” otherwise 
tips. With regard to this last, the writer dwells on phases of the 
subject of which we must confess to having no knowledge. He says, 
“So marked is the disagreeable attitude of some keepers to men of 
moderate means, that we are not surprised to hear of the increasing 
difficulty experienced by some sportsmen in getting guns.” These 
must surely be exceptional cases. The matter of tips is really a 
simple one. The usual course is for the guests to ascertain what 
the other members of the party propose to give, and to follow suit. 
A scale is suggested here, however, of what the authors think suf- 
ficient, and it is certainly not extravagant. In recognition of a 
bag of 150 pheasants the authors consider 7s. 6d. enough, and this 
cannot be said to err on the side of extravagance. As for placing 
the guns, by far the best system is to let the guests draw lots for 
their places, and move up two after each beat. There can be no 
heart-burnings if this be done: whether a man gets a good or indif- 

ferent stand is a matter of luck. We are all in favour of considera- 
tion for beaters, and agree with the authors that ‘‘ Irish stew or hot-pot, 
with a little ‘fat ale,’ does not cost much, and at most would be but 
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a drop in the bucket of shooting expenses.” It adds greatly to the 
pleasure of sport if the beaters are willing and energetic, and not 
only to the pleasure but likewise often to the result of the bag. 

The chapter on ‘‘ Vermin” is particularly deserving of study. 
The writer notes that rats are becoming a much more formidable 
enemy to the gamekeeper than they used to be, and attributes this 
to the fact that the modern use of cement now baffles them in 
trying to undermine granary and stable floors, while sewer pipes 
have displaced old-fashioned conduits. The rats are consequently 
driven to the rabbit holes and hedge-rows, and are often allowed to 
harbour and breed without restraint. The extermination of these 
pests cannot be too ruthlessly conducted. Every chapter, indeed, 
contains matter upon which we should like to dwell, but all who are 
interested in the shooting and preservation of game may be advised 
to study the book for themselves. 


THE ’CHASER’s Luck. By G.G. London: John Long. 1903. 
The author of this book unites a light-hearted sense of humour 
to a singularly comprehensive knowledge of the game. We recog- 
nise, indeed, a man who has not only looked on but played it him- 
self. It is a thoroughly amusing story, though it would be better 
still if there were a little more characterisation; for all the person- 
ages talk in much the same elaborately quaint style. Though there 
are no doubt trainers and jockeys who say smart things, they do not 
all say them with the curiously fluent and similar phraseology here 
represented. The tale is concerned with a steeplechase horse called 
“The Bleater,”’ the property of the impecunious narrator, who sold 
it to an enthusiastic, but anything but brilliant, amateur. He finally 
rides it in the Grand National, and is beaten a length, only in 
consequence of his feebleness and exhaustion. The breathless and 
exhausted Captain is left hoping that he may be fit next year, an 
aspiration received with a doubt whether even then he would really 
be “ fit enough to carry cake about at acat show.” If ‘G.G.” 
has more to tell us about the further adventures of ‘‘ The Bleater” 
we shall be delighted to hear it. 


«"' The notice of Lord Burghclere’s ‘‘ Georgics,” published in 
the last issue, really ought not to have appeared. The copy of the 
work was a private gift from the author to the reviewer, who in- 
advertently placed it among books intended for review. This 
explanation is given because some editors, who had heard of the 
exceptional merit of Lord Burghclere’s translation, were anxious to 
deal with it; but Mr. Murray, who printed the work privately, was 
unable to fulfil their request for copies. In all likelihood Lord 
Burghclere’s version will presently be published. 
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THE Proprietors of the Badminton Magazine offer a prize or prizes 
to the value of Ten Guineas each month for the best original photo- 
graph or photographs sent in representing any sporting subject. 
Competitors may also send any photographs they have by them on 
two conditions: that they have been taken by the sender, and that 
they have never been previously published. A few lines explaining 
when and where the photographs were taken should accompany 
each subject. Residents in the country who have. access to shooting- 
parties, or who chance to be in the neighbourhood when hounds are 
running, will doubtless find interesting subjects; these will also be 
provided at football or cricket matches, and wherever golf, cycling, 
fishing, skating, polo, or athletics are practised. Racing and steeple- 
chasing, including Hunt Meetings and Point-to-point contests, 
should also supply excellent material. Photographs of Public School 
interest will be specially welcome. 

The size of the prints, the number of subjects sent, the date of 
sending, the method of toning, printing, and mounting, are all 
matters left entirely to the competitors. 

The Proprietors are unable to return any rejected matter 
except under special circumstances, and they reserve the right of 
using anything of interest that may be sent in, even if it should not 
receive a prize. They also reserve to themselves the copyright in 
all photographs which shall receive a prize, and it is understood that 
all photographs sent are offered on this condition. 

The result of the March competition will be announced in the 
May issue. 

THE JANUARY COMPETITION 

The Prize in the January competition has been divided 
among the following competitors :—Mr. F. G. Callcott, Teddington 
(two guineas) ; Captain G. Duff, R.G.A., Junior Naval and Military 
Club, London, W.; Mrs. Mottram Hewett, Culverlea, Winchester ; 
Miss W. Hughes, Dalchoolin, County Down; Mr. A. Jones, School 
House, Durham; Miss E. P. Boughey, Forton Rectory, Newport, 
Shropshire ; Mr. S. W. Barnes, Oxford; Mr. Charles J. Kemp, South- 
borough; and Mr. W. H. Workman, Lismore, Windsor, Belfast. 
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BERKS AND BUCKS STAGHOUNDS AT SALT HILL, SLOUGH 
Photograph by Mr. F. G. Callcott, Teddington 


ROYAL CLYDE YACHT CLUB REGATTA, JULY 1903—-THE 19-24 FOOT CLASS 
RUNNING FOR THE KILCREGGAN MARK 


Photograth by Captain G. Duff, R.G.A., Junior Naval and Military Club, W. 
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RETURNING TO THE PADDOCK AT GOODWOOD 
Photograph by Mr. F. G. Callcott, Teddington 


CURLING AT DAVOS, JANUARY I904 
Photograph by Mrs. Mottram Hewett, Culverlea, Winchester 
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THE MAY RACES AT CAMBRIDGE—‘‘A DOUBLE BUMP”’ 
Queens’ bumping Third Trinity I11.; St. Catharine's bumping Magdalen 
Photograph by Rev. W. Neville Martin, St. Margaret's Vicarage, Leicester 


JUST MISSED 
Photograph by Mr. H. A. v. Benningen, Holland 
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A LIKELY SPOT 
Photograph by Miss W. Hughes, Dalchoolin, County Down 


‘““THE RULING PASSION’’—A COCKFIGHT IN THE STREETS OF CAIRO 
Photograph by Mr. H. E. Daunt, Cairo 
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A DAY IN THE HOME COVERTS 
Photograph by Mr. W. O. E. Meade-King, Maidenhead 


CAUGHT NAPPING 
Photograph by Mrs. A. M. Caccia, Pachmarhi, C. P. India 
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SALMON FISHING IN NORWAY 


Photograph by Mrs. R. L. Heygate, Norton Hall, Worcester 


A ‘*SCRUM’’—DURHAM SCHOOL V. DURHAM UNIVERSITY ON THE 
*VARSITY GROUND 


Photograph by Mr. A. Jones, School House, Durham 
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LOUGH BODERG REGATTA, JULY 1903 


Photograph by Mr. P. T. Roe, Strokestown, County Roscommon 


MEN OF THE I22ND RAJPUTANA INFANTRY WRESTLING AT MHOW, CENTRAL INDIA 
Photograph by My. G. Hutchison, Harrolds, Pulham S. Mary, Norfolk 
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PEDIGREE PUPPIES—SMOOTH-COATED FOX-TERRIERS 
Photograph by Miss Janet Cheetham, Eyford Park, Gloucestershire 


MALTA JOCKEY CLUB RACES, AUTUMN MEETING, 1903 


Photograph by Mr J. S. Dudding, Surgeon R.N., H.M.S. “ Maine,” 
Mediterranean Squadron 
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YACHTS RACING IN HONG KONG HARBOUR 
Photograph by Mr. A. C. Butt, Lieutenant R.M.L.I., H.M.S. Tamar” 


‘““AN AWKWARD LIE’’—MISS M. E. STUART, BRONZE MEDALLIST, 
LADIES’ OPEN GOLF CHAMPIONSHIP 


Photograph by Miss Ramsay, Dergmony, Omagh, County Tyrone 
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THE ALBRIGHTON HOUNDS ON THE WAY TO COVERT 


Photograph by Miss E. P. Boughey, Forton Rectory, Newport, Shropshire 


THE EIGHTS AT OXFORD—WAITING FOR THE STARTING GUN 


Photograph by Mr. S. W. Barnes, Oxford 
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MEET OF THE WEST KENT FOXHOUNDS AT LANGTON GREEN, NEAR TUNBRIDGE WELLS 


Photograph by Mr. Charles J. Kemp, Southborough 


/ 

THE YAWL ‘‘ HOTSPUR’’ IN A SOUTHERLY BREEZE OFF SKYE 


Photograph by Mr. W. H. Workman, Lismore, Windsor, Belfast 
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MARVELLOUS 
Original and EGYPTIAN REMEDY. 


AN OUTWARD APPLICATION FOR PAIN. 


For the removal of Stiffness and Soreness of the Muscles and Joints, as well as all 
Aches and Pains. A grand thing for Athletes and Sportsmen, as it makes the 
muscles pliable and strong. Positive cure for Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Lumbago, 
Toothache, Feetache, Sprains, Bruises, Cramp, Gout, Golf Arm, Headache, Weak 
and Painful Ankles, Sciatica, and Neuritis (Nerve Pains). 

Invaluable for Coughs, Sore Throats, Colds, Croup, Bronchitis, Laryngitis, Whooping 
Cough, Pains in the Chest, under the Shoulder Blades, and in the Small of the 
Back. There is no preparation in the world that will act so quickly and effectually. 

The World has been searched for the best ingredients for the Elimination of Pain, 
Stiffness, and Soreness. These are all embodied 
in GYPTICAN OIL. 

Pe For Outward application only. 

1/13 and 2/G per Bottle, of Boots’, Taylor’s, and Day’s 

Stores, and all Medicine Dealers, or direct from the Pro- 


prietors. 
The 2/6 size holds thr ce limes as much as the \ [1 sise, and both ° 
hold 25 per cent. more than any oil for outward application. 


Free Sample on application to 


GYPTICAN OIL CO., Ltd., 


E. M. GEDDES, Managing Director, 
FARRINGDON AVENUE, LONDON, E.C. 


The “UTILITY” HORSE RUG SEODES 


Contractors to His Majesty’s Government and to the Mikado of Japan. 


MOST POPULAR HORSE frit r SPECIAL COLOURS AND 
CLOTHING IN EUROPE. TN SIZES 
My». MADE TO ORDER. 


TWO SURCINGLES 


PERMANENTLY AFFIXED. “UTILITY” BANDAGES 


STRAPS AND > 
BUCKLES. BODY BRUSHES. 


DOUBLE-BREASTED, STABLE RUBBERS, 
ESPECIALLY STAYED IN AND ALL 
EVERY PART. STABLE REQUISITES. 


Private Colours, Crests, Monograms, and Full Suits, including Patent Utility Hood, 
made to order. We supply everything required in a Stable. 


The above illustration is a reproduction from a photograph of the ‘ Utility’? Rug as it actually 
appears on the horse, showing the perfect fit and shape, and the impossibility of the horse getting 
the Rug off in the stable. Send f r 24-page Descriptive Catalogue (which gives rules for measurement). 


The Geddes Manufacturing Co. 
17, FARRINGDON AVENUE, LONDON, E.C, "ti2"i:ic 


Telegraphic Address: ‘‘EDUCIBLE, LONDON,”’ A BC Code. Telephone: 1032 HOLBORN. 
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46, Piccadilly, W. 
Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Hatter. 


ESTABLISHED 1882. 


SPORTING HATS, 
TRAVELLING HATs, 
RIDING HATS. 


The New Sporting Hat—* The Raleigh.” 
In Fancy Tweeds and Frieze Cloths. The brim is well 
stitched, and will turn up or down. Specially suitable for 

Shooting, Motoring, &c. 15/- 

New Sporting Hat—* Sir Walter.” 
Practical, comfortable, and sightly—‘ta good hat for shoot- * 
ing.” The well-made stitched brim will turn up or down, 

&c., Kc. 


LATIN 
| 


larris Tweeds, Lovats, &c., 


CHAMPAGNE 


By Special Appointment to H.M. the King. 


FREDK. C. BAYLEY, 


Hosier, Shirtmaker, and Glover, 
34, STRAND, 


AND 


19, GREEN STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE. 


Specialist’ in Shirts and Ties 


and the “BADMINTON” GLOVE. 


PLEASE WRITE FOR PRICE LIST. 


PRINTED BY EYRE AND SPOTTISWOODE, H.M. PRINTERS, DOWNS PARK ROAD, LONDON, N.E., AND 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY 
BY THE SPHERE AND TATLER. LTD.. GREAT NEW STREET, LONDON. E.C. 
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